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ABSTRACT 

This report focuses on the vocational and educational 
aetiYities and accoiplishients of the graduates of the University of 
Illinois. Results of a questionnaire survey indicated 83.0 percent of 
the graduates responding to the survey vere eiployed. There vas 
virtually no difference in the esploysent rate for sen and voien 
graduates. Harried voien, however, vere soievhat less likely to be 
esployed than vere single voien, the difference being lost pronounced 
asong the lasteris and doctor's degree graduates. The doctor ^s and 
professional degree graduates vere considerably sore frequently 
esployed than vere those at the bachelor's and saster's degree 
levels. The graduates of the sedical center caspus vere sore likely 
to have jobs than vas true for the other tvo caspuses. Three fourths 
of the University's graduates vith jobs vere still in the first jobs 
they had obtained after graduation. Two thirds of the esployed 
graduates surveyed vere esployed in Illinois. Host of the graduates 
overall vere esployed either by professional agencies and services or 
by industrial or business firss. Research sethodology, statistical 
data, and additional results are included. (HJH) 
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This report is the second in a series of reports designed to focus on the 
vocational and educational activities and accomplishncnts of the graduates 
of the University of Illinois. The data indicate the extent to which the 
University's' product, its graduates, is acceptable to the business and 
professional world. They also constitute a source of information of value 
for curriculum planning and budget allocation. 

It is anticipated that this kind of survey will be repeated periodically — 
And .that surveys of the educational and vocational activities and accom- 
plishnents of the University's graduates five and ten years after gradu- 

V ation will be forthcoaing. 

The present survey was conducted under the direction of Franklin L. Duff, 
Associate Director of the University Bureau of Institutional Research. 
Be was capably assisted in planning and carrying out the survey, and in 
preparing this report by Charles N. Dold, Planning Analyst in the Office 
of Long Range Planning and Analysis. 

All of the statistical clerical work necessary during the project was done 
by Mrs. Sandra Griffin, Mrs. Anne Willis, and Mrs. Helen Wright of the 
UBIR staff. The typing of the report was under the direction of 
Miss Diana Braynan. 

6. J. Frochllch, Director 
University Bureau of 
* Institutional Kuscarch 

October, 1973 
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Tha qu<.i;:ionr.airc for this survey evolved iron a pilct survcjy ot V)7i 
graduates of the Univursity of Illinois, A simple cne-page qu».:stloanaire 
Vas used that year because it was folt that alunuii would be noro likely to 
answer a short ques tic -.aire than a long one. That questionnaire jought 
to identify each graJuate's principal activity— ez:pioy;?.cnt, school, or 
other. The respondents were asked additional questions about their en- 
ployacnt and school status, including location of einployn:ent ♦ t!»c perceived 
helpfulness of their luost recent major, and decree and other information. 

The results of the 1971 survey, which were shared with representatives 
of the three caapuscs and others outside the University, clearly indicated 
that there was no massive glut of graduates of the University of Illinois 
at any level. Less than six percent of the respondents were in the "unem- 
ployed, seekins en?loyr.ent" category. Only one percent of doctoral recipi- 
ents were unable ♦•o find enploynent. Although 1971 was one of the most 
difficult employnent markets for college graduates since World War II, the 
experiences of the University of Illinois graduates on the whole were 
gratifying. 

Representatives of the three campuses suggested certain additions and 
change.9 to the questionnaire for the circulation of 1972 graduates. Ques- 
tions were added, for the 1972 survey, concerning the person or agency 
vhich helped to secure the position, the graduate's satisfaction with the 
position relative to his educational background, the graduate's marital 
status, and which acadenic progran the graduate would have followed if ho 
had the opportunity to repeat his college career, 

A large sarr.ple of 1972 graduates was selected, designed to be representa- 
tive of all curricula (excluding r.edicinc). Of over 13,000 dc;;rcc5 awarded 
by the University of Illinois that year, the sample included 9,117. Excluded 
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from the sar.?le vcrc the follcwiiig groups: approxinately 3,600 June 
baccalaureate recipients at the Char.palrn-Urbana campus vho had received 
a different questionnaire frcn the Career Developnent and Placcnent Office; 
600 Deccnber, 1972 decree recipients at Chicago Circle who had not been 
added to the Alumi Association's records at the tine the sailing was 
prepared; approximately 200 !!D*s at the Medical. Center campus at the 
request of that canpus; and (for postal reasons) all graduates with foreign 
addresses • 

Efforts vere nade to obtain sufficient replies by degree level and 
curriculuD to preclude systematic bias* The original calling and the 
aecond request vere sent by bulk mall (without envelopes) to save nailing 
and material costs* The questionnaire thus had spmewhat the appearance 
of **Junk nail,** a oituatlcn which could have reduced the rate of reply. 

A 

A selective third first-class mall request was sent to non-respondents of 

the first two requests in an effort to Increase the respon^.e rate* 

The questionnaire originally was sent to 1972 graduates in February, 

1973* The second request was sent In March to those who had failed to 

respond to the first* The third request was sent in May to all non« 

responding doctorates, and to graduates at the baccalaureate and master ^s 

* 

degree levels In those curricula where less than 50% had responded* At 

the time of the cut-off In July, 1973, 5624 graduates, 627. of the original 

sample, had responded to the questionnaire* (The ^response represents over 

43Z of all 1972 degrees granted by the University of Illinois*) 

* 

A statistical test for systccatlc bias con:parcd the late returns 
li/hlch vcrc received after the third request was sent, with those vho 
responded to the first or second requests. If there had been a systematic 
bias, it is likely that the results for the late respondents would have 
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diffurci noticeably fron: those rospondcrs who replied early. If, hovever, 

# 

no systcAutic differences occurred for the tvo groups of responders, the 
evidence vould sug^-^t that those respondents who were slow, and possibly 
reluctant, to respond were not significantly different froa earlier 
respondents, and therefore that reluctance to reply did not necessarily 
represent systematic bias. Tie test did not reveal significant differences 
between early and late responses. 

Additionally, the data were analyzed to dctenainc whether identifiable 
strata of the population had a different propensity to answer the question* 
naire than other strata. This analysis was carried but by degree level, 
campus, sex, and curricular area (ilcGIS major). 

As the data below suggest, graduates at all degree levels responded 
about equally well to the questionnaire, except at the doctor's degree 
level where the higher response rate could be attributed at least in part 
to the added efforts to obtain responses froa these graduates (a third 
request was sent to all doctor's degree graduates who did not respond to 
either of the first two requests). 





Questionnaires Sent 


Reolles 


Z 


Bachelor's 


5,050 


3,062 


61 


Master's 


2,824 


1,729 


61 


Doctor's 


830 


590 


71 


Professional 


413 


243 


59 




9,117 


5,624 


62 



Additionally, graduates froa all three campuses responded about 
equally well to the questionnaire, as is indicated by the following 
analysis: 
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QucPtion na: ro:^. cnt P»pp Ites 2. 

Char-pair/.-Urbana 5,89A 3,675 62 

Mcaical Cenler 495 338 68 

ChlcaiiJ Circle 2.728 1>611 59 

9,117 5,62A 62 

■ The perccntrtge of replies by sex was compared to recent statistics 

on the sex distribution of University graduates. A sununary of this review 

Is as follows: 

Men Wopen 

Sex Oistrlbutica of 1972 Degree Recipients 64% 36S 

Sex Distribution of Respondents to the 

Questionnaire 62Z 38Z 

Finally, the response rates for bachelor's degree graduates for 

/ 

the various currlcular areas (KEGIS majors) were compared. Excluding 
Area Studies vhich contained a very sncll number of graduates, the rates 
ranged fron a low of 40.9% to a high of 9i.4Z. All but four of the seventeen 
curricular areas with bachelor's degree graduates had response rates in 
excess of sixty percent. The four areas with the lowest response rates 
were Architecture and Environnental Design (50.8%), Education (55.0%), 
. Health Professions (53.8%), and Public Affairs and Services (40.9%). The 
response rate pattern appeared to be sufficiently even to preclude the 
likelihood of serious response bias among the various curricular areas. 

These tcst» and a;ialy5es suggested that there was no evidence of 
systcnatic bias in the replies, and that the resulting data could be 
relied upon as representative of 1972 degree recipients froa the University 
of Illinois. 
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University-vide, 33. Cr: of the sar.ple of 5,62A respor.dins craduatcs were 
employed at the tine thoy were surveyed (see Table l/« The percentages of 
enplcv'zcnt for the doctor's and professional degree graduates (97. A% and 
95.9«J, respeccively; were ccnsidercbly higher than for the bachelor's and 
naster's recipients (73.0,1 and 85.1Ti, respectively). There was virtually no 
difference in cr.?lo>T.-3nt rate awong r.en and wonen graduates. Being married 
decreased sor.avhat the likelihood of a woman graduate being er.ploycd, with the 
difference being most pronounced at the master's and doctor's degree levels. 

The highest incidence of employment occurred for the Medical Center 
graduates, which resulted prinarily from higher percentages at the bachelor's 
and naster's degree levels . I'he differences between Champaign-Urbana and 
Chicago Circle were small at all degree levels. 

University-wide, 90.5% of the gi^^^uates with jobs were employed full 
tine (see Table 2). The percentage 'f full-time employment at the doctor's 
and professional degree levels was somewhat above that for the two lower 
degree levels, but the overall proportion of employed graduates with full- 
time Jobs was similar for each of the three canpuses. 

Extent t: Tlvlch Gr.iduitos Still in Kntry Jobs 

Three fourths of the University's employed graduates indicated that they 
•till were in the first jobs they had secured after graduation (sec Table 3) • 
There were differences by degree level, with the percentagea of persons 
employed in the entry job among the doctor's and professional degree gradu- 
ates (83.4:; and £6.2%, respectively) being somovhat higher than those for 
the bachelor's and master's degree graduates (73.3% and 72.3%, respectively). 
The proportion of graduates still in the initial job was somewhat higher for 

V ♦ 

All tables can be found in Appendix A. 




the Medical Center carrpus graduates (83.8%) Chan for either of the other 
two caapusos. The percentaces for Chanpaign-Urbana (74. 9S) and Chicago 
Circle (73.0%) varc quite similar* 

Extent of i:m:;lo vrc? nt in IHinoi s 

About tvo thirds (66 • 8^) of the employed graduates surveyed had secured 
employment in Illinois. There were rather marked degree level differences, 
with the highest percentage (82 .32) occurring for the bachelor's degree 
graduates. In sharp contrast, only 27.4% of the doctor's degree graduates 
bad r<-malned in Illinois. The percentages of master *s and professional 
degree graduates employed in Illinois (58. 8S and 62.0/*^, respectively) vere 
Intercediate to these two extremes (sec Table 4). 

By far the highest proportion of Illinois-employed graduates (91. 5Z) 
occurred for the Chicagu Circle campus. In second position vere the Medical 
Center graduates, 76. 7Z of whom had Jobs in Illinois. Just over one half 
(55.6%) of the Chacpaign-Urbana campus graduates were employed within the 
State* That these differences were not totally a function of degree level 
was indicated by the fact that for the three academic degree levels the 
percentages for the three canipuses were in the same order, being highest 
for Chicago Circle and lowest for Chanpaign-Urbana. This trend was reversed 
mt the professional degree level where a higher proportion of Champaign** 
Urbana graduates (66«7n) were employed in Illinois than was true for the 
Medical Center (U7.2%). Nonetheless, the graduates of the Champaign^-Urbana 
campus appeared generally to be considerably more mobile than their counter- 
parts at the other tvo campuses « 

Type of Employer 

Not surprisingly, most of the employed graduates were working for either 
profcs^sional agencies or services (34.770 or industrial or buriiness firms (32. AZ). 
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About one fifth of them (19.9") were ensploycd by universities or collcgea 
and the rcr.aining 13.0% had jobs in public agencies* (see Table 5). 

The degree level differences in type of employer, which vere quite 
narked, vcre reasonable ones. The bachelor's decree graduates tended to 
be employed in incustrial-businRss firr:s (A6.9'0 and professional agencies 
or servicf^s (32.570. The largest cMicentration of master's decree gradu- 
ates (A4,7rO were employed by profess;lonal agencies or services. Two thirds 
(67.0%) of the doctor's degree graduates had obtained positions in colleges 
or universities, while aluoet as high a percentage (60.9%) of the professional 
degree recipients were enploycd with professional agencies or services. 

The most pronounced inter-campus differences were as fellows: a higher 
proportion of graduates froa the Chicago Circle casspus with industrial-business 
employers (46.6%) than was true for either Champaign-Urbana (27.8%) or the 
Medical Center (20.7%); a greater concentration of Champaign-Urbana graduates 
employed by universities and colleges (25.3%) than for either of the other 
two cacipuses (11. OZ for Medical Center and 8.9% for Chicago Circle); and a 
higher percentage of Medical Center graduates ecployed with professional 
agencies and services. These differences probably were a function of differ- 
ences in degree level and curricular mix. 

Quality of Institutions Kr.?lovir.ir the doctor's Dcc.ro.c Graduates 

A university is particularly concerned about the job placement of its 
graduate students, especially those who earn the doctor's degrees and who 
obtair positions in colleges or universities." Accordingly, sone attempt was 
made to analyze thp performance of the 1972 doctor's degree graduates in this 
respect. For thit. purpose, two indices of institutional quality were used. 

o 
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The firsjt index, which was based on the Roose-Anderscn-*- ratings, vat 
used for institutions that grant doctor *s degrees. The Roose«-Andersen study 
covered departments in only 130 institutions. Doctoral institutions not 
included in the Roose-^Andersen sanplc were given a relatively low quality 
rating. This t;as judged to be reasonable since such institutions generally 
would grant a relatively small number o£ doctorates and therefore probably 
would have received a low rating had they been included in the Roose-Andersen 
survey. 

The second index, which was applied to all Institutions not awarding 
doctor *s degrees, was based on the average ACT score for freshmen students 
at each Institution involved* It was felt that this measure of the quality 
of beginning students would be at least an indirect reflection of the overall 
quail cy of the institution* 

As already inplled, relatively few doctor *s degree graduates of the 
Chicago Circle and Medical Center campuses were employed by colleges or 
universities. Therefore, the analysis of tlie quality of the employing 
institutions focused primarily on the 367 doctor^s degree graduates of the 
Champaign-Urbana canpus (67.0% of the total doctor *s degrees at Champaign-* 
Urbana) who had positions with a college or university* 

The 130 institutions included in the Roose-Andersen survey were put 
in rank order based on a composite of the ratings of Individual disciplines 
produced by that survey. The top fourteen institutions in terms of this 
composite— all Ivy League, Big Ten, and Western Conference Institutions- 
were the eniployers of 17.3% of the 162 Chanpaign-Urbana doctor^ degree 



Roose, Kenneth D. and Charles J. /uidcrscn, 1970. A Rat inn of Grnduate 
Procrams . iVmerican Council ca Education • 



graduates who vcre employed by U.S. institutions granting doctor's degrees. 
The next thirteen institutions, the majority of which were Ivy League and 
Big Ten schools, etr^ployed another of the 162 Champaign-Urbana doctoral 
degree recipients. Thus, 27,2% of the doctor's decree graduates cniployed 
by doctorate institutions had secured positions with the top 27 Ph.D. granting 
Institutions in the nation. The largest proportion of the doctor's degree 
graduates of the Chanpalgn-Urbana carapus (and also of the University) with 

« 

doctoral university jobs— 45.0?: of the 162— was employed by the other 103 
Institutions in the Roose-Andersen study. Tlie remaining 27.8% of the 162 
doctor's degree graduates had positions with doctoral degree Institutions 
not in the. Roose-Andersen survey. The percentages for all three campuses 
combined were virtually the same as those reported for the Champaign-Urbana 
campus (see Table 6) . 

. Another 123 Champaign-Urbana doctor's degree graduates were employed 
by U.S. colleges and universities that do not have doctoral programs. About 
one eighth (12.2%) of these graduates were employed by institutions whose 
freshmen averaged 26 or higher on the ACT. Another 10.6% had positions 
with colleges or universities with average freshman ACT scores of 24 or 25. 
Accordingly, over one fifth (22.8%) of these graduate.: held Jobs with 
institutions whose freshmen averagud quite well on the ACT. About one 
fourth (26.0%) of the 123 doctor's degree graduates ware employed by insti- 
tuions with relatively low average freshman ACT scores— 21 or below. The 
University-wide results were almoat identical to those for the Champaign- 
Urbana campus (see Table 7). 

Cradu.-itC'?; I'ith P ont - Ooctoml Fcllt^v Anpolutr.onts 

Sixty-six of the University's doctor's degree graduates surveyed were 
employed by colleges and universities as post-doctoral fellows. This 
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represented ll*2Z of the 590 doctor's degree recipients responding to the 
survey. 

The quality of the institutions in which the doctor's degree graduates 
secured post-doctoral fellowships vas analysed, using the composite ratings 
based on the Roosc-Andcrsen study. Since relatively few- -seven — of the 
sixty-six persons involved were graduates of cither the Medical Center or 
Chicago Circle canpuses, the discussion will focus primarily on the data 
for the Champ algn-Urb ana campus • 

Three fifths (62sirO of the Champalgn-Urbana campus doc tor *s degree 
graduates with post--doctoral fellowship appointments were employed at one 
of the top fourteen Institutions oh the Roose-Andersen ratings. Those 
graduates with such appointments at the next thirteen Institutions on this 
rating accounted for another 13.8% of the doctor's degree graduates. 
This means that three fourths (75.9%) of the fifty-nine Champaign-Urbana 
doctor's degree recipients with post-doctoral fellowships had obtained 
those fellowships at the twenty-seven highest quality U.S. graduate Instl- 
tut ions, as determined by the Roose-Andersen survey ratings. All but ona 
of the remaining fifty-nine doctoral graduates (22.4%) had their fellowships 
with other Institutions included in the Roosc-Ander&cn sample (see Table 8). 

It should be added that the data for all campuses combined were not markedly 
different from those for the Champaign -Urbana campus alone, the percentages 

♦ 

for the top twenty-seven institutions and for the remaining Roose-Andersen 
institutions being, respectively, 72.3% and 24.6%. 

Summary 

University-wide, 33.0% of the graduates responding to the survey were 

employed* There was virtually no difference In the cr.ployment rate for men 
and women graduates* Married wometii however » were sotnewhat less likely to 
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be employed than were single wo;ncn, the difference being n.cst pronounced 
among the master's and doctor's degree graduates t ^Thcrc v;cre both degree 
level and canpus differences on ct:.ployncnt rate* The r!octor's and professional 
degree gi^^duatcs were considerably wore frequently employed than were those 
at the bachelor's and luaster's degree levels. The graduates of the Medical 
Center campus were more lilcely to have jobs than was true for the other two 
campuses* 

♦ ♦ 
Three fourths of the University's graduAtes with jobs still were 111 

the first jobs they had obtained after graduation. 

Two thirds of the employed graduates surveyed were employed in Illinois. 

The incidence of Illinois enploymsnt was much higher for the bachelor's 

degree (82.3%) graduates than for the other three degree levels, particularly the 

doctor's degree recipients, only 27.4% of whom had remained in Illinois. 

Nine tenths of the graduates of the Chicago Circle campus were employed in 

Illinois as cor.parcd to just over one half of the Chanipaign-Urbana graduates. 

The gr^duates of^the Charapaign-Urbana campus were considerably more tnobile, 

nt all except the professional degree level, than were their counterparts at 

the other two catapuses. 

• Most of the graduates overall were en;ploycd either by professional agencies 

and service:'^* or by industrial or business firms* The bachelor's degree graduates 

tended to be employed with cither industrial**busincas firms or professional 

agencies. The largest proportion of the master's degree graduates were with 

professional agencies and services • Two thirds of the doctor's degree reclpi- 

cnts held positions in colleges or universities* while almost as high a pro«» 

portion of the professional degree graduates were employed with professional 

agencies or services » 

) 



Those doctor's degree cradaateu v;ho wore cnployod by colleges or uni- 
vcnsitles v;cre further analysed in tcrr.s of the quality of the cnploying 
institutions. It was found that 27 •2X of the Cunmpaicn-Urbana doctor's 
dofirec recipients who were cnploycd by doctorate institutions had secured 
positions with the 27 hiphest rated Ph.D. granting institutions in the nation* 
Over erne fifth (22. 8%) of the doctor's degree graduates of the Champatgn-Urbana 
campus who had secured employment with colleges and universities with no 
doctoral procrams were employed by Institutions v;ith relatively hich average fresh 
man ACT scores — 24 or higher . In both cases, the data for the three campuses 
combined were essentially the sane as the results for the Champaign-Urbana 
campus which accounted for the bulk of the doctor *s degree graduates employed 

♦ 

by colleges and universities. 

Sixty-six of the 590 responding doctor's degree recipients held post- 
doctoral fellowships, 59 of them Chanpaign-Urbana graduates. About three 
fourths of these post-doctoral fellov.'shlps were held at the twenty-seven 
highest quality U.S. graduate institutions. 
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II. unem?loy}J£:;t 

One ticasurc of the vocational success of a C'^oup is the relative 
absence of uncrployr:ert within the group. The 1972 graduates of the 
University on the '..hole tared quite well on this r.2asure. Only ^.0% ^ 
of the rr.-uli!nto? vho vcre purvc'vcd inc! J rated that they were i:ncrn loved 
and scckir^ c.n^nl c\T::cr t (see Table 9). 

Variation of Unor.nl o'-rtent by Perroe Level 

As wight have been anticipated, the University's bachelor's degree 
graduates experienced the most unemployrent— 4.9.'?; of this group were seek- 
ing enployu-.cnt. The master's degree graduates were somewhat more success- 
ful In securing Jobs (3.5% uncnployed), and the doctor's and professional 
degree recipients exhibited the lowest degree of relative involuntary un- 
employment (1.92 and 1,2Z, respectively). 

Variation of Unerr»lo\Tent by Sex 

Them was a rather marked sex difference in unecplo>Tr.ent for the 
University's graduates (Table 9), the female graduates having been more 
than twice as likely to be seeking ecplo>T.2nt (6.0% uneriployed) as was 
true for the male graduates (2.8% uner.ployed) . This difference occurred 
for all except the professional degree level where the number of females 
was too r.riall to permit stable results. The difference vas particularly 
pronounced at the master's and -doctor's degree levels at the Chaspaign- 
Urbana campus. 

Married wor.cn experienced markedly more uricr.plc>incnt (7.7%) than did 
single women (4.A%). This difference, moreover, was exhibited at all 

^ Addin? the d»nta from the separate survey of the June Char.p.'.inn-Urbana 
bachelor's dt;;r;rc? riaduatcs (The unti-^^loy.rcnt rate tor those 1,A03 
graduates war. 2.i;;;.) rsuuccs the Univciyity-wiclc ratu to 3.8%. 

U ^ A. 2% if t'ac June Chanipalr,n-Urbana bachelor's dcfroe graduates are 
ERjC included. 
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decree level a, cxcludlns the professional decree level v/here there was no 

wnoDployr.cnt ar.ong the vor.en, but was largest at the doctor *s decree level, 

« 

Variation cf Tr :'r.;^?.'.vr.3nt by Cnnpus 

There v:erc overall differences in t nernployinent level among the three 
canipuses» the ChicaGo Circle grcduates hiivinr, c>n>erlcnced the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining c«:plo>Tacnt. (5.9': une;;.plo>Tient) , Chicago Circle's 
higher uncrployaent rate occurred among the cale bachelor's and master's 
degree graduates, primarily the forcer who experienced considerably more 
Involuntary employment (5.93;) than did the corresponding group at either 
Champcign-Urbcna (2. 9^0 or Medical Center (0.0%). The rates for female 
bachelor's graduates at Urbana and Chicago Circle were virtually identical. 
There was almost no unemployment among the Medical Center graduates. 

Unlverslty - Utde Varfation of Uncmylovnant bv Curricular Area 

There were University-wide curricular differences in unemployment level 
among the graduates (see Table 10). The unemployment rate ranged from O.OZ* 
for the undergraduate curricula and graduate majors in Area Studies (KEGIS 
major) to 9.2?; for the Foreign Languages (HEGIS major). 

The following areas or groupings of curricula experienced the most 
difficulty in securing employment, each with at least a six percent invol- 
untary uncmploj-ment rate: 

High UrJv^rsity-viri''' Ungrnlo:.T!'.T.t Areas 

Foreign Languages 9.2% 

Fine and Applied Arts 7.9% 

a The curricular groupiiir.£ used are thof?c defined by the U. S. Office of 
Education in their i:i;-.;4cr Ecucaixon Ccnural Inior;.:aticn Survey (Hi:CIS). 

Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 



KathcriMtics • • • 7*2% 

hihtr.ry Science 

Letters 6.0% 

Social Sciences ^.OZ 

For t\;o of these areas — Foreliin Lansungcs and Fine «'tnd Applied Arts— the 
relatively hich unor.ployr.icnt rate prevailed at all possible decree levels. 
The difficulty for the rcminlng areas was wore selective wJth respect to 
degree level. For Letters and Social Sciences plus several additional 
areas not cited above — Coiraunications, Thysical Sciences, and Psychology- 
high unerployntent vas concentrated among the bachelor's degree graduates. 

At the other end of the distribution were the following areas .or 
groupings, each vlth less than three percent unenployment: 

Low ITnivcrslty-rtde Uncnployisent Areas 



Area Studies 0.0%* 

Health Professions 0.7% 

Agriculture & Katural Resources . . . 1.3% 

Engineering 1.4% 

Hone Economics 2.0% 

EdUi^ation 2.1% 

Law 2.1% 

Architecture & Environr.ental Design . 2.3% 



Int ra-Car'.nus Variation of Incmployrr.ent by Curricular Area 

The extent of involuntary uneniployr.tjnt varied widely among the HEGIS 
auijcrs at each campus, with the exception of the Medical Center campus for 
which uncr.ploynent was almost nonexistent for all areas represented. At 
Chatnpalivn-Urbana the range vas from no uncr.'plo>ir.ent for Area Studies* and 
Health Professions to 10.9/1 unenployncnt for Foreign Languages, and at 
Chicago Circle fro^i no uncir.ploynient for Architecture and Environmental 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fe\>'cr graduates. 
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Dwsion to 12. 5T: uacr.plor. ont fcr Thyslcal S'^ionces. 

The areai; at the Chr.:.:pai£n-Urbana car.:pus for vhich Jiccurlng cr.-.ploy- 
r.cnt vas tho crectcr.t prcblc.-, Ciiih vith an ur.cr.'jloyr.snt rate of at least 
six percent, were the follov;in£ (The degree levels arc indicated): 
Hifh T' nr-^lorTcnt /r?"'-; at Ch :;rr»r;jr*n-Urbftna 
Public Aflr.ir£: end Services: doctor's (25.02:)* 

Foreign Lannu:.f:.^s: bachelor's (9.5:.), master's (13.1?:), doctor's (7.7%) 
Mathcnatlcs: icchelor's (9.5?;), lunsucr's (10.2%) 
^ Fine and ApplioJ Arts: nastcr'r; (y.OZ), doctor's (9.5%) 

Biological Sciences: bachelor's (6.1?:), master's (8.3%) 
Ps>'cholosy: tcchclor's (£.1%) 
Letters: bach»jlor's (7.3/.) 
Social Sciences: bachelor's (7.0%) 
Library Sclencet n.astcr's (6.9%) 
Cocsiuaications: bachelor's (6.7%) 

At Chicago Circle, the following groups of graduates exhibited uneiB' 
ploynent rates of at least six percent: 

Hieh Unero.io-'Trent /.rft?.s at Chicago Circle 

Fine end Applied Arts: bachelor's (10.6%), caster's (20.0%)* 

Physical Sciences; bachelor's (15.4%) 

Biological Sciences: inartcr's (IA.3%)* 

Kathen:atics: bachelor':? (2.2%) 

Social Sciences: bachcilor's (7.8%) 

Letters: bachelor's (7.3/0, caster's (10.0%)* 

Foreign Languages: bachelor's (6.7%) 

As has been inplied earlier, no area at the Medical Center canpus 
achieved a high level of unenplojmcnt at any degree level. 

In epite of these occurrences of rclativttly high uncr.plojment , there 
were nur.crcus instances of low uncr.plo>m2nt— less than three percent— at 
each of the three canpuscs. At Chatr.paign-Urbana a lower than three per- 
cent rate occurred for cue or core degree levels for all areas except 
Biological Sciences and Foreign Languages. At the Chicago Circle canpus, 
the only areas failin£ to exhibit this low degree of unoniplo>T.cnt at any 



* Based on a sar.plc of 10 or fever graduates. 
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doi»ri:c level verc lUolC::ic.:] ?cii?r.coH» Cur-incss »!nJ Manngonicnt, Fine :incl 
Applied Arcs, Letter^, &\\d Public Aifairs and Services. All currlcular 
grouplK^s nt the Medical Center csr.pufi achieved a lever than three percent 
rate of ur.c~plcyr;cnt at every possible decree level. 

Intcr-C:'--'V!? \'TTi.-i* -\f>^ cf Vror".r>loyrc>nt bv Currlntlrr Area 

The trajority ol the differences in unc:jplo> luent rate for couparaM*? 
curriculir groupinF,f. (HilGlS luajcrs) cnons the three campuses were quite 
•mall. The rest narked differences between the graduates of the Chcaipaifin- 
Urbana and Chicaso Circle car.puses, which occurred at the bachelor's and 
master's decree levels, were as follows: 

Chappaign- Chicaj;o 





Urbnr.a 


Circle 


Biolosical Sciences: caster's 


8.3% 


lA.3ri* 


Costputcr & Ia:or;.-2ticr. Sciences: bachelor's 




5.3:: 


Fine cr.d Ao-licd Arts: bachelor's 


0.0% 


10.6:^ 


Fine and Applied Arts: ci.GUer's 


9.C% 


20.0P* 


Foreign Lr.riSuc^.c£: master's 


13.1% 


O.Or:^- 


Letters: raster's 


3.7% 


10.0/.'^' 


Katherctic?: nnst-nr's 


10.2% 


0.0% 


Physical Sciences: bachelor's 


4.0% 


15.4% 



The above differences tended to favor the Chanpaign-Urbana graduates. The 
only pronounced difference involving the Ilcdical Center concerned the Biolc^i- 
cal Sciences caster's degree eraduatcs who experienced a lower uncKployir.t.nt 
rate (0.0::)* than did their counterparts at cither Chanpaign-Urbana (8.3%) 
or Chicr.so Circle (14. 3^:)*. 

The Valu-:- of n Tc.iohir.^ Cortif icr.t:g 

The uner.ployr.^nt rate for persons vrith and without teaching certificates 
was contrasLC'cI for the graduates of the Char.paign-Urbana find Chicago Circle 



* Based on a car.plc of 10 or fever graduates. 
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campuses. At both ca:v.pi:scs t.h«2 differences lct\;ocn the groups generally 
were small ia^a Tabic 11). 

I 

However, sonc rather sharp differences did occur. Among the Champaijr.n* 
Urbana graduzites, lovor uncr.plojTcnt rates verc reflected for those vrithout 
teaching ccrtificctcs for the following curricular groups: 



Architecture and Er.vironnental Design: master's 
Biologiu il Sciences: doctor's 
Busincnc raid !!ar.c£onent: bachelor's 
Letters: bachelor's 
Mathersatics : bachelor's 
Psycholo,:;y: bachelor's 
Psychology: master's 

Lower uneraplo\T-cnt rates were exhibited for Urbana graduates with teaching 
certificates for the folloving groups: 



With 


Without 


Cortif . 


Ccrtif . 


so.ori* 


0.0% 


20.0%* 


2.1% 


25.0%* 


3.9% 


11.1% 


A./i% 


17.6% 


A.0% 


66.7%* 


6.0% 


50.0%* 


0.0% 



Biological Sciences: bachelor's 
Biological Sciences: T:.aster's 
Computer and Inforr.ation Sciences: doctor's 
Fine and Applied Arts: doctor's 
Forcisn languages: bachelor's 
Foreign Languages: r.aster's 
Forei^tn Languasos: doctor's 
Home Economics: r.as tar's 
Library Science: r.aster's 
Kather.it ics: caster's 
Public Affairs and Services: doctor's 
Social Sciences: bachelor's 

At Chicago Circle the following curricular groupings experienced lower 

uncmploysicnt rates for tliose without teachir certificates: 

With Without 

Ccrtif. Certi f ,_ 

Lottery: master's 33.3%* O.On* 

Mathcr.ntics: bachelor's 15.0% A. 9% 

Public Alfairs and Services: master's 9.1% A.A% 

* Social Sciences: bachelor's IA.5% 6.5% 



With 


Without 


Certif. 


Certif. 


0.0%* 


6.8% 


4.0% 


10.6% 


0.0%* 


5.9% 


0.0%* 


11.8% 


6.9% 


15.A% 


3.8% 


25.0% 


• 0.0%* 


9.1^: 


0.0%* 


12.5%* 


4.2% 


8.5% 


6.A% 


16.7% 


0.0%* 


33.3%* 


0.0% 


7.9% 



* Based on a sarrjple of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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(:hlc.-tr.c> Circle prr.ci-.tituf. yU:> t£uchin,:; ccrtificaif?- c:-.l.ibitcd lover 



u;: '.:..;'] c-vr.. -.it for i yllovin.; i^rouping 



Kith 
Ccrtif . 



V;ithout 
C.^rtif . 



rinc> and Avpli^d Arts: bachelor *s 
Kii^c ar.d .\vv>iiv;: Arts: r..i;-;ter*s 
I'ljvsical Si:ic::zz6'. bvJchcdor's 
rr.> cholci:y : sacixlor ' s 




The above results would liUfigest that, in these instances that 
thtre v?as a difference in uncr.ployr.ent rate between graduates v;ith and 
%.'ithout a teaching certificate, it was nore often then not true that 
the graduates with the teaching certificates were in the more advantageous 
positions, at least asiong the Champaign-Urbana graduates. Perhaps the • 
greatest significance lies in the fact that holding a teaching certificate 
vas of value in certain instances. 
SuHirary 

The uncr.?loyr.cnt rate was only 4.0« for the 1972 graduates of the 
University. 

There were both University-wide degree level and sex differences in 
unecip].oyr-.2nt. The bachelor 's degree recipients had soncwhat nore difficulty 
than the other degree level graduates in obtaining er.ploynent. The sex 
difference was raihcr r.arked, fcr.alc graduates having been over twice as 
liV-.cly rs' cales to bo seekinr cnployr.ent. Vithin the v/onien graduates, 
bcinr, :.ai:ricd inc.rcr.sed cor.cidcrably the probability of being unemployed. 

There also were inter-can.pus differences in rate of unen?lo>T.ent , the 
Chicago Circle graduates, particularly the r.ales at the bachclor*s level, 
having er.pcrlcnccd the greatest problem in cbtainins c:.i?lo>T.cnt . 

Sonic of the rorc pronounced differences in uncrp] cyncnt rate occurred 
ar.cmi'. the curriculnr sroupinr," ov areat. (IIKCIS ff.njots). Univtryjty«vidc, 
some curricular aranc cr.hibitcd virtually no uucr-ployront, while others shew 
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iine:ui>loync;ii rates in cnccss of six percent • For individual degree levels 
within a single canijms — o:;cludin3 the: Medical Center ca::.pus for which 
unc:::ployr.*^nt was alr.ost noncrvistcnt — the curricular variation was even 
f.rcater» the uner.pl cyr.:cut rate in so;::o instances e>:ceeding ten percent* 

Althouf/a most of the differences in uncrnployncnt rate for cor,parable 
III:GIS majors ar.*cng the three campuses were quite small, the. few differences 
that did occur between Champaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle tended to favor 
the Urbana graduates* 

Holding a teaching certificate generally did not seem to be associated 
with a change In unemployment rate* However, In those Instances where there 
a difference In percentage of unemployment between those graduates with and 
without a teaching certificate, the results tended somewhat to favor the 
certificate holder, at least at Champalgn-Urbana* 
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111. UNDr.Kllli'LO'i'MUNT 

Another reflection of the degree of vocational* success of the graduates 
was the extent to vhlch those v;ho were cr.ploycd had jobs that were r.ppropri- 
atc for college graduates. For purpor.es of this analysis, any graduate was 
considered to be suitably cr.?loycd vho was employed in a professional! 
technical, adninistrative, sales, or fanning (other than laboring) position. 
All other enployed graduates— those in clerical, craft (skilled), operative 
(scni-sklllcd) , laboring, or service jobs— were classified as underemployed. . 
This definition or criterion of undercn:ployr:ent ednlttcdly Is arbitrary, but 
It is felt that it is quite reasonable, particularly for the bachelor *8 
degree graduates. For thofee with master *8 and doctor *s degrees, especially 
the latter, it could tend to underestimate the relative frequency of under- 
employment. As was true for certain other analyses relating to employment, 
underemployment was analyzed only for those graduates who indicated employment 
to be their principal activity. 

Under the above defini^on, 12.5% of the University *8 graduates surveyed 

\.'erc* judged to be underemployed (see Table 12). Thus there was mo '; underem- 
ployment than unemployment among the 1972 graduates. 

Variation of Undg re:?.olovr'.'?Tit by Perrce Level 

By far the greatest concentration of undcrcmplo>T.cnt Unlversity-wlde 
occurred for the bachelor*s degree graduates, 22. A% of whom were so employed. 
Underemployment was not othen/ise a serious problem, being only 3.1;^ at the 
master's degree level and virtually nonexistent among the doctoral and 
professional degree graduates (0.3/. and 0.9%, respectively). 

Variation of Undororiployr.ont by Sex 

The relative incidence of underunploymcnt nmong the University's 
graduates was somewhat c^^^'^ter fur women (16 • 7%) than for Dien (10el2I)e 
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This diffcrcnco prcvailad at nil degrc-o levels cr.ccpt for doctoral degree 
graduates. It v;as most r.r;rked for thv bachelor's C'.t,rce graduates at 
Ciianpaigu-Urbana and Chica^'.o Circle, and at the r.astor's degree level at 
Cha:;:paien-Urbana. The direction was reversed for Chicago Circle master'* 
degree graduates for whom undercr.ploynout was a greater problen for the 
males. 

University-vide and for the individual campuses, aarital status among 
the female graduates vas not a factor in the rate of underenploytaent. 

Variation of UnderernloyriJnt by Campus 

The Chicago Circle ca:.ipus reflected by far the highest percentage 
of undcremploynent (26.270. Less than one tenth (8.1%) of the Champalgn- 
Urbana graduates \/ere underenployed; and there was no underehiployment aruong 
the Medical Center graduates. Since the Chatnpaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle 
percentages were reasonably sinilar at each degree level, it vrould appear 
that the overall difference between the two campuses vas In great part a 
function of the differing degree level nix for those campuses. 

UniversJ.t'—Wido Vr.riation of Undercir.nloyrant by Curricular AxQa 

There were extremely large all-University currlcular differences In the 
extent of undercr.iploymsnt (£;oe Table 13). The rates of under ciuploymcnt ranged 
from a low of l.A% for Lav; to a high of 50.0%* for Area Studies. 

Underemployment was particularly pronounced for some currlcular (HEGIS) 
groupings. At least fifteen pci cent of the Univcrcity's graduates in each 
of the following HLGIS majors v/cre found to be underewiploycdJ 



* huscd on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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Social Sciences * * • 


. . . 37.9% 


Forcii'.r; Lc:i;;uagcs * . 


. . . 30.6% 






Hor.d Ecoaor.'.lcs * * * * 


. . . 20.5% 



Tor each of these areas, and in general, the underemployment was concentrated 
pri:;:arily cnong the bachelor's degree graduates. 

By contrast, for each of the following IIEGIS majors the underen.ployment 
rate was below five percent: 



Health Trofessions O.OZ 

Lav l.UX 

Architecture and 

Environmental Design • • • 1.6Z 
Computer and Information 

Sciences ••••••••• 2.2X 

Library Science 2.5% 

Physical Sciences 3.9% 

Biolojrlcal Sciences • • • • 4«2Z 
Public Affairs and 

Services 4.3% 

Engineering 4*5Z 



Intra-Catnpus Varia tion of Undercr.n loymont by Cur ricu lar Area 

With the exception of the Medical Center, whose graduates experienced 
no underetnployncnt, the rate of underemployment varied widely among the 
curricular groupings (HLCIS majors) within each campus. For Champaign- 
Urbmia the rate ranged from a low of 0.0% for both Computer and Information 
Sciences and Health Professions to a high of 50.0%* for Area Studies. Th* 
Chicago Circle graduates varied in underemployment rate from a low of 0.0% 
for Architecture and Environmental Design and Public Affairs and Services 
to a high of 53.4% for Psychology. . 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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The areas for vhich Churi-paign-Urbaun graduates etiperiencod the 

highest degree of undercr.ployr.ont , each v.'ith a rate, in excess of fifteen 

percent, i;erc ay follovs (Tl;a decree levels arc indicated.): 

H_t r,h I'nilcr^ r.plr yr.ent Arons ct Char.p.iit.n-Urbana 

Area Studies: biichclor's (50.0%)* 

Letters: b;:c:ijlor's (.U.1%) 

Social Sciences: bachelor's <43.7%)" 

Public Affaire and Services: bachelor's (37.5%) 

Psychology: bachelor's (36.2a) 

Foreign Lau£uai;es: bachelor's (33.3/:), roaster's (25.8%) 
Hos;e Economics: bachelor's (26.1'0» raster's (15. A%) 
Agriculture and Natural Hcsourccs: bachelor's (25.5%) 
Fine and AprUcd Arts: bachelor's (20.8%) 
Business and Uanascinent : bachelor's (18.9%) 

At Chicago Circle campus, graduates in the following areas reflected 

undcrcnploysient rates of at least fifteen percent: 

Hiffh Underer.plovr.cnt Areas nt Chicago Circle 

Psychology: bachelor's (5A.1%), raster's (33.3%)* 

Social Sciences: bachelor's (52.1%) 

Foreign Lanjjuages: bachelor's (Al.9%) 

Physical Sciences: naster's (33.3%)* 

Letters: bachalor's (29.0%) 

Biologic&l Sciences: bachelor's (27.0%) 

Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's (23.2%) 

Mathcnatics: bachelor's (17.9%) 

Businc^is and Ilanagetuent: bachelor's (17.2%) 

These areas of high underemployment notwithstanding, there were many in- 
stances of low underenploymcnt--a rate less than five percent*-*-at each of the 
three campuses t At Chanpaign-Urbana undcrenployment rates lower than five 
percent occurred at one or more degree levels for every area except Area Studies • 
(which contained a very sraall number of graduates). The only areas at Chicago 
Circle failing to produce a low rate of underemployment for a single possible 
degree level were Business and Management, Education, Letters, and Psychology. 
As already indicated, no area at the Medical Center produced any undercir.ploynient 
At any degree level. 




* Based on a sartplc of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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Intor-C.-r.r .n u?; Van' ation of UnJovcr-ployr/.'nt hy Currlcular Area 

Moat of the intcr-carcpus difrorenccs in rate 6i underemployment for 
comparable proupinjjs of curricula were small. The fcv; sizeable differences 
that did occur involved the Chan.paign-Urbana and Chicaco Circle bachelor's 
and master's grnduatc-s. Tending to favor the Chanipaicn-Urbaua Kraduates 
somewhat more often than not, they vjere in the followJns areas: 





Champaign- 


Chicago 




Urbana 


Circle 


Architecture and Environmental 






Design: bachelor's 


6.9% 


0.0% 


Biological Sciences: bachelor's 


13.9% 


.27.0% 


Computer and Information 






Sciences: bachelor's 


0.0%* 


6.2% 


Foreign Languages: master's 


25.8% 


0.0% 


Letters: bachelor's 


44.1% 


29.0% 


Physical Sciences: bachelor's 


4.0% 


11.8% 


Physical Sciences: master's 


3.7% 


33.3%* 


Psychology: bachelor's 


36.2% 


54.1% 


Psychology: master's 


11.1%* 


33.3%* 


Social Sciences: master's 


7.5% 


14.3% 



Value of a Tcachln?^ Certificate 

The rate of underemployroont for graduates with and without teaching 
certificates was compared for the Champaign-Urbana and the Chicago Circle 
campuses. 

' • Most of the currlcular differences at Charapaign-Urbana were small (Table 14) . 
However, a number of sizeable differences did occur. Lower underemployment 
rates were exhibited by those without teaching certificatas for the following 
currlcular areas: 



With Without 

Cert if . Ccrtlf . 

Education: bachelor's 12.9% 0.0%* 

Foreign Languages: bachelor's 31.8% 16.7%* 

Social Sciences: master's 8.0% 3.4% 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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Lovot rates of unclc^rcn:ployu;ont occurred fur the crnduntco vi ih teaching 
certificates in each of the follov;ing areas: ^ 





V?ith 


Without 




Ccrtlf . 


Ccrtif . 


A^^ncui wUrc auu ««aLUr uX 






Kcsourccs « Dncucxor s 
















0 . //S 


Knginecrinj;: bachelor's 


0.0%* 


7.0% 


Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's 


7.n 


37.5% 


Fine c^nd Applied Arts: master's 


0.0% 


12.2% 


Foreign Lanjjuages: master's 




40.0% 


Hon;o Kcono:::ics: bachelor's 


11.1%* 


27.8% 


Home Lcononiics: master's • 


0.0%* 


33.3%* 


Letters: bachelor's 


32.1% 


52.9% 


Letters: master's 


5.9« 


12.9% 


Mathcuatics: master's 


. 0.0% 


9.1-% 


Psy cliol 0[».y : bachelor ' s 


0.0%* 


31.5% 


Social Sciences: bachelor's 


16.7% 


45.7% 



At the Chicago Circle i most of the differences for the various 
curricular groupings were fairly substantial. None of the differences 
favored graduates v;lthout teaching certificates. The curricular areas 
that reflected luv:er underemployment rates for those vith certificates 
were as follows: 





With 


Without 




Cf'.rtif . 


Ccrtlf. 


Education: bachelor's 


13.6% 


30.8% 


Enfilnocriac: bachelor's 


0.0%* 


6.9% 


Foi'eli;n LjunjtuagoD! bachelor's 


2A.0% 


52.2% 


Letter?;: bachelor's 


• * 20.0% 


32.5% 


Letters: nnstcr's 


0.0/:* 


16.7%* 


Mnthornticf? : bachelor's 


7.1% 


18.8% 


Physical Sciences: bachelor's 


0.0%* 


9.5% 


Phyfical Sciences: master's 


o.o:i* 


25.0%* 


Social Sciences: bachelor's 


26.9% 


■ 56.1% 


Social Sciences: master's 


0.0%* 


16.7% 



Thus, for both campuses, in those curricular Areas where there was a 
sizeable difference in rate of uudcrcmploytncnt between f.rauuates with and 
without a teaching, certificate, there was a decided tendency for the dlffcr- 
cttccc to favor those with the teaching certificate* 

^ * Cased on a sample of 10 or fewer (graduates. 
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The rate of un<:crt;:.ploy::'.£;nt for the 1972 crwtluf.tcs of all three 
car-r-uses co;v.bined vas 12.5"., hichor then the rcte of uncnployr.ont for the 
group. 

There vorc substantial Univorsity-vide dcjjrcc level diffcroacea, with 
by far the greatest concentration of underen;ployr.cnt having occurred among 
the bachelor's degree graduates. 

Among the graduates, wonen were somewhat ff.ore likely to be uaderem- 
.ployed than were men. This sex difference existed for all except the 
doctoral degree level. For the total University and for each campus, 
m^arital status arong the female graduates was not a factor in the rate of 
und^reuploymcnt . 

The Chicago Circle graduates experienced by far the highest percentage 
of underemployment of the three campuses. There vas no underemployment 
ar-op.g the Medical Center graduates. The considerably greater incidence of 
undoremployment for Chicago Circle graduates, as cor.?arcd to the graduates 
of Chanpaign-Urbana campus, appeared in great part to be a function of 
degree level mix. 

There were extremely large variations in underemploy;.ient rate among 
the different curricular (HLGIS majors) srcupin-iJ both Vnivprsir.y-wide and 
for the Champaitn-Urbana and Chicago Circle car.puses. In each case some 
curricular areas reflected little or no undercmployr^Gnt, vhile for other 
areas half or more of the graduates were underemployed. 

Generally speaking, the iatcr-car.pus differences in underemployment 
rate for comparable curricular grourinr.s vere sm^U. The few sizeable 
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diffcrunccs that did occur Involved the Cha«:paign-Urbana and Chicago 
Circle bachelor's and master's degree graduates, 'nicsc differences tended 
somewhat to favor the Chaiwpaign-Urbana graduates; 

Although possession of a teaching certificate did not generally reflect 
a marked change in the rate of underewploymcnt for the Chanpaign-Urbana 
graduates, those instances where such a difference did occur tended strongly 
to favor those with the teaching certificate. At Chicago Circle most of the 
differences were fairly substantial. All such differences, moreover, 
favored the graduates with teaching certificates. 
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IV. JOii s.vntii'AOTio:; 

Yet a third •. ira of tlio vccatlcr..-:! success of the University's 
»;radurit;».-..*. U tiio ;t .ni:c; oi choit* fc^lir.^. : Jooui: their C!*?loyr.v;:nt . Overall, 
slishily cvv.r halt* (53.3-.) th-j 1972 c:::i>.'.oycd .v^raduaLos surveyed indicated 
A high dc;;-oe of job c:.;ti:;factiv::i (scc Table- 15). Alrost a third (31.7':) 
of thv; ^-I'acuatus vrore acr.-:;'a::c onuisfied '.:ith choir jobs, and lA.Ari had' 
very llcuJ-i or no job satisfaction. The Icv-jcb-satijfaction percantage 
(14. A';) j.c quit-2 sir.ilar in n^'s^ituda to ths proportion of graduates who , 
ware juis-od to uudarcr.plcycd (12*5%)* 

Vcirtatt o:! of Job Sntir-jjacclcn bv S^rrrei^ Laval 

The greatest Jcs.ie2 of di;i.sutisfas:tioi; vrith the job (21.3%) ar^ong tha 
Univcrciry graduutCi* occurred for the bachelor's degree graduatesi vhlle 
relatively Za^.: (2.2") of the professior.vii degree recipients set^n.ed to be 
dissatisfied. The najter's and coctor's degree s^adu?ttas vere internediate 
to thesa v>:trer.;es, r;ith 7 .OZ r.cid j.SZ rei*p:;Ctively of the tvo groups indl- 
catins lILtle or no Job satisfaction. As n corollr.ry, relatively high 
proporti.:::^; of tha professional (74.7/Oi doctor (6-^ . 1/0 and master's 
(61*7/0 uj^roe graduiitas vere hi;;lily pla.iL^c-J vrith their enployr;3nt. 

v[^irtati.r;n o f_ J>v _ ?. t: I5 f ac t ion by C anr>i^*g ^ 

Tl;a Chica<^o ClhcLe c.ir.puy ,;raduatcc r.-:ricv:tcd V.!r^ cC'^'it^^t :::ii:nitu.'h» 
of job dii^i-jtisiactica, 25.1:: h.-viuij vciy little or no aatisfaction with 
their cr. :?luyr.o.nc, Zy contract, only 5.1:-! of the :!-.-.dical Center j^radnatcrj 
were di.-:;:'.tl^;riod vitii tl'.-ir jobs. At t;;c Charpalca-L'rbana catr.pu3, 11.0"i • 
of the ^jr.••dt:,-^•fc3 indicitud a lev: de:^,n-".j of job .sati sf.uition, also consider- 
ably belitv; Lh-^ rate for Chica-.o Circle. TI;a p.irccnt.-.^ '.rj .f or hi^h .-ratis- 
faction •.;itu the job :::irrc.r.d Ihc.e for little or no yaliofactlon, the 
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Medical Ccr.ur proiluci:- the hi}-hi>;t (65. 9r:) :::;.! U;Ic..>^ Cii-clo tUu Un-oat 
(41.6^) proportions. The corrcspondins value for Ch.nr.-.|*-Ui:n-Urbana xv.is 57.7;:, 
Again, the pcrcentaccc far individual degree levcla v.-crc sucli as to suRgest 
that the differences bctveen the Chf*.T.paiiin-Urban;i nr.d ChUn^;a Circle canpusca 
were in part a reflection of the different degree level nix for the catnpusos. 

Unlversltv-vido Wiriotion of Job Satlsfactlcn b-' Cnr : i rnl;;j^J>rfca 

There v.'cre great University-wide differences in job satisfaction amoijg 

the graduates of the curricular groupings. Only 2.91' of the Law graduates 

indicated little or no satisfaction with their jobs, vljoreas 50. OZ* of the 

few Area Studies graduates reflected low job satisfaction. The percentage 

of students experiencing high job satisfaction also varied considerably, 

ranging froa 21»$:i for Psychology to 70. IS for Lav; (see Table 16). 

Dissatisfaction with the job v.-as particularly pionounced anong soaie 

curricular (llEGIS major) areas. At least tv/enty percent of the graduates 

in each of the follov»ins areas expressed little or no job satisfaction (The 

nunbcrs in parentheses represent the percentages of gr:;duatos indicating 

high job satisfaction): 

Area Studies 50.0r'''< (50. OZ)-^ 

Psycholcgy 33.7% (31.y;0 

Social t;cicr.c(2s 29.1:; (-'0.';;;) 

Foreign Lc-in?;ua3es 26. AH (A2.7?:) 

Hone Kconordcs 23. 7;'.' (52.';:*;) 

Letters 22. 1,". (2':.'} ') 

Fine and Applied Arts 20.7;: (•♦2.A;j 

As was true in general, for each of these areas low jub cntiufaction was 

concentrated principally at tho bachelor's degree level. 



Based oa a sar.plc of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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By contrast, within each of the follovini; currlcuhir sroupin-jj less 

than five percent of the sraduates indicated lc»v job sati.-=? fact ion (Iha hij'.h 

job satisfaction percentages are shoxm in parenthoycj;) : 

Law Z.OZ (70.i;0 

Architecture and Environnental 

Desicn 3.8;: (62.0*;) 

Health Professions 4.0% (67 .OZ) 

It should be noted that these curricular groupiajT.s that were high on 

Job dissatisfaction (with the exception of Fine and Applied Arts) were 

Also the ones which were judged to have experienced hif.h rates of under- 

smployment. This congruence of the two variables would tend to validate 

the underenployaant determination. That is, one would expact intuitively 

that persons who are underenploycd relative to their educacional experience 

would tend to be dissatisfied with their emploj-nsnt , and the data on tho 

1972 graduates reflect this very situation. 

Intra-Car^piis Variattcnp of Job Satisfaction by Cv.rrlrular Area 

The relative frequency of low job satisfaction vnricd r.orc widely 
among the curricular sroupings at Chasipaign-Urbana end Chicago Circle than 
at the Medical Center campus. For the Chanipalgn-Urbnnn graduates it ranged 
from 2.9r; for Law to 50.07:»'' for Area Studies. The Chicjno Circle ^.rac;u:it.is 
ranged fron 5.3% for Architecture and Environr.cDtal L'jsian to 36.27: for 
Fine and Applied Arts. Ey contrast, the hishest purcotitn,:? of lu./ job 
satisfaction at the IJudical Center canipus v:as only 1m. 3.*, (for liiolo-ical 
Sciences); and the lowest rate was O.O;:* (for Fine c/.id ;.p-ii;j.l Aria). 

The curricular aroupin^s at Char.paign-l'rbar.u \.:;ich refloated the n:ont 
job dissatisfaction, vlthin each of vrhich at lo-'t t. porcor.t cf tho 
graduates indicated little or no satisfaction witli t/.. : j. h, vcvo ti;.- io!loviti 



Q * Based o:i a car.plc of 10 or fever cf'^^ii it 
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Area? of Hl;. '. h Job Disiiatisf action at Chr.-r . '.ti-n -Urb ana 

Area Studicc: bachelor's (50.0")* 
Paycholocy.: bachelor's (47.3ri) 
Health Proi'ot^sions: doctor's (40.0')* 
Hone Eccncr;ics: bachelor's (36.3.;) 
Social Sciences: bachelor's (35.0';) 
Biological Sciences: bachelor*'s (3 + .3;0 
Public Affairs and ierviccss: bachelor's (33.3%) 
Letters: bachelor's (31.0;O 

Forelsn Languaces: bachelor's (25. O^), n-.ustcr'e (30.0*) 
Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's (21.3%) 
Physical Sciences: bachelor's (20.9%) 

At Chicago Circle, at least twenty percent of the graduates in the 

following areas expressed low Job satisfaction: 

Areas of High Job Dissatisfaction at Chicar . j Circle 

Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's (33.2%) 
Psychology: bachelor's (36.5;0 
Social Sciences: bachelor's (35.6%) 
Biological Sciences: bachelor's (33.3/0 
Physical Sciences: caster's (33.3%) 
Foreign Languages: bachelor's (30.270 
Letters: bachelor's (29.6%) 
Mathcnatics: bachelor's (24.3%) 
Education: bachelor's (22.7%) 

Only one curricular grouping at tho Medical Center — Biological Sciences 
master's degree graduates — reflected a low-job-satisfaction rate of at least 
twenty percent (22.2%)*. 

Essentially all of the curricular groupings lifted above involved the 
bachelor's degree graduates. There were, in fact, very few instancas of hij!:h- 
job-dissatisf action rates less than five percent ar.o;;<5 zha bachelor's 
degree curricular areas for the three canpuscs. Dy contract, nost of the 
rates for curricular groupings at the doctoral and proienyional degree 
levels were lot:er than fire percent. 



* Bastid on a sanple of 10 of fewer graduates. 
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Ir.tor-teDus Variation of Job Satisfaction bv Currlcular Area 

# • — 

The lntcr-cam?u3 dlftorencas in rate of lov job satisfaction for 
/co.t?arable currlcular groupings generally were small . Most of the size- 
^abU differences that appeared involved the- bachelor 's and caster's degre* 
/ graduates of the Chanpaisn-Urbana and Chicago Circle canpuses. The differ- 
ences, which tended not to favor any campus to a marked degree, were in 
the following areas: 



Bi.'>logical Sciences: master's 
Biological Sciences: doctor's 
Conputer and lafomatlon Sciences: 

bachelor's 

Education: bachelor's 
Engineering: bachelor's 
Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's 
Fine and Applied Arts: caster's 
Foreign tansuagcs: naster's 
Health Professions: bachelor's 
Health Professions: doctor's 
Letters: caster's 
Matheaarics: bachelor's 
Matheratics: master's 
Ilathanatics: doctor's 
Physical Sciences: bachelor's 
Physical Sciences: n.ister's 
Psychology: ffastar's 
Social Sciences: doctor's 



Chanjpalgn- Chicago Medical 



Urbana 


Circle 


Center 


6 AX 


0.0%* 


22.2% 


3.9Z 




10.6% 


o.ot* 


9.6% 




11.87. 


22. 7Z 




9AZ 


17. 5Z 




21. 3Z 


38.2% 


0.0%* 


13.22 


0.0%* 




30. OZ 


0.0%* 




O.OZ* 




5.3% 


40. OZ* 




0.0%* 


15.22 


0.0%* 




13.8% 


24.3% 




2.9% 


18.2% 




12.5% 


0.0%* 




20.9% 


11.8% 




8.0% 


33.3%* 




12.5% 


0.0%* 




6.8% 


0.0%* 





University-wide, just over one half the 1972 graduates who were employed 
were highly satisfied with their jobs, while 14.4- cxprcudcd very little or 
no job satisfaction. The latter percentage is quite similar in nacnitudt 
to the 12.5% -'ho were judged to be tinieres-.ployed. 



Based on a casplc of 10 or tuM^r graduates. 
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The bachcilor'j dwjjreo graduat'^a rcilected the hishast ijcrcantago of 
Job dissatisfaction (21.8rO aaong the dcgrco levels. Most of the pro- 
fessional, doctor's, a;id naster's dearoe graduates were highly satisfied 
with their ua?loyc;ent. 

The highest incidence of job dissatisfaction for the three canpuses 
(25.1%) occurred at Chicago Circle. The Medical C»iRter caapus's graduates 
were the cost highly satisfied with the job. The higher rate of Job dissatis- 
faction for the Chicago Circle graduates, as conpared to the graduates of 
the Chaspaign-Urbana caspus, appeared to be in part a function of differences 
in degree level uizc» 

The variation by curricular area in percentage of graduates expressing 
low Job satisfaction was great, both University-wide and for the Charapaign- 
Urbana and Cliicago Circle canpuses. For socc curricular groupings, primarily 
St the bachelor's degree level, sore than thirty percent of the graduates 
were dissatisfied with their eniployrcnt, vhila for others less than five 
percent indicated a low degree or job satisfaction. The curricular groupings 
that were high on job dissatisfaction essentially 'were those that also w»2re 
Judged to have experienced high races of underer.ployr-ent , which tended to 
add validity to the underer.ploycent data. 

The intcr-car.pu3 dif foronces in prevalence of low job satisfaction for 
coaparable curricular areas were for the nost part saall. The sizeable 
dif ferenc2S that did occur, which cost often involvcid CI;ani?aign-l*rbana and 
Chicagd Circle, tended not to favor consiiit.intly any canpus. 

* 
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V. HELPFULNESS OF ^L^JOR IN JOB DUTIES 

The 1972 graduates were asked how helpful Chcir college majors had 
been ia their specific job duties* For the three campuses combined, about 
one fifth (20.5?O cf the eajployed graduates reported that their major had 
been of very little or no help to their work. Just over half the graduates 
(54,95;) judged the major to be highly helpful (see Table 17). 

Variation cf Helpfulness of Kajor by Degree Level 

Mot surprisingly, the major was perceived as least helpful on the job 
by the bachelor's degree graduates, 31. 7Z of whom judged it to have been 
of little or no help in their jobs. In striking contrast, only 3.0Z of the 
doctor's degree graduates cited such a low degree of relationship between 
curriculum and job. Well over half the doctor's (81.5%), professional 
(78. 6Z) and master's (66.2%) graduates indicated that the major had been 
highly helpful to them in their jobs; the corresponding percentage for 
bachelor's degree recipients (38.9%) was considerably lower. 

Variation of Hclpfulngss of Major by Canpua 

Over one third (36.2%) of the Chicago Circle graduates perceived their 
majors to have been of lictle help in their jobs. By comparison, only 5.3% 
of the graduates of the Medical Center and 15.6% of the Chanipaign-Urbana gradu- 
ates expressed this low degree of relation between the major and the job. 
Most of the Medical Center (79.370 and the Charapaign-Urbana (GL.O'O ara'-uatea, 
moreover, felt that their major had been highly helpful ia their job duties, 
as compared to only 3A.0% for the Chicago Circle graduates. The y.edical 
Center graduates at all c' gree levels perceived the majors to hnvc been of 
considerable help. The graduates of the Cha:.;palgn-Urbana and CMcvi-o Circle 
campuses, by contrast, reflected the Univarsity-wide picture, with tr.iny of 

ERIC 



the bachelor's degree graduatas perceiving the major as not very helpful 
to the Job. The data by degree level for these two campuses did not appear 
to differ sufficiently to account totally for the ovarall campus difference'* 
Undoubtedly, the different mix in degree level caused some of the intercampua 
difference. . 



U niverslty-vlde Variation of Helpfulness of Major by Curricular Area 

There were very large differences. University-wide, in the extent to 

« 

t^ch the major was perceived to be helpful in the job. Only A. 9% of the 
Health Professions graduates felt that the major had been of little or no. 
help in their job, while 100. OS* of the few Area Studies graduates judged their 
najors to have been of little or no help to them vocationally (see Table 18) . 

For each of the following curricular areas, at least twenty percent 
of the graduates indicated a low degree of help on the part of the major: 

• 

^ea Studies 100.0%* 

Social Sciences 51.8X • 

Psychology 47.0% 

Foreign Languages .... 35.5% 

Letters 31.5% 

Rome Economics 28.2% 

Fine and Applied Arts . . 22.5% 

* 

The only curricular groupings for which less than ten percent of the 
graduates perceived their majors. to have been of little or no help in thuir 
Jobs were the following: 



^Health Professions 4.9% 

Architecture and 

£nvlronncr.tal Design . . . 6.4% 

Library Science 7.4% 



The curricular area% listed above for which the major wj3 net very 
helpful in the job happen to be the ones that reflected the hi^jhe^t rates of 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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job dissatisfaction • Two of the three curricular groupings whose graduat^^s 
perceived the major to be helpful in the Job^-Library Science being the exception**-* 
also were low on Job dissatisfaction. Thus, at least at the entremes, thare 
vaa a degree of consistency on the two variables. 



I ntra-Cnapus Variation of Helpfulness of Major by Curricular Araa 

The proportion of graduates within a curricular grouping who indicated 

that the major had been of little or no help in the Job varied widely at both the 

ChaDpaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle campuses. Among the Char.paign-Uibana 

graduates, the range was from a low of 3.3% for Health Professions to a 

high of 100.0%* for Area Studies, while at Chicago Circle it was from O.OZ 

for Public Affairs and Services to 63.6% for Social Sciences. For each of the 

curricular areas represented among the Medical Center graduates , fewer than 

ten percent felt that the major had failed to help them in their Jobs. 

Iba curricular groupings at Chcmpaign-Urbana for which a relatively high 

percentage of graduates judged the major not to be helpful, each with at 

la«st twenty percent, were the following (The degree levels are indicated.): 

Area Studies: bachelor's (100.0%)* 
Psycholosy: bachelor's (53.0%) 

Social Sciences: bachelor's (60.5%), master's (31.6%) 
Biological Sciences: bachelor's (47.2%) 
Letters: bachelor's ('.A.UO 

Public Affairs and Siirvlces: bachelor's (37.5%) 
Foreign Languages: bnchclor's (33.470t Raster's (35.7%) 
Health Professions: bachelor's (33.3%)* 
Mathenatlcs: bachelor's (31.0%) 

Borne Econoaics: bachelor's (30.4%), master's (30.3%) 
Physical Sciences: bachelor's (29.2%) 
Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's (27.1%) 
Coontmications : bachelor's (23.9%) 
Business and Managcnant: bachelor's (22.3%) 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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At the Chicago Circle canpus, at least twenty percent of the graduates 

in each of the following curricular areas felt that thuir najors had been 

of little or no help to them in their Job duties: 

Physical Sciences: master's (66.7%)* 

Social Sciences: bachelor's (66.0%), master's (28.52) 

Psychology: bachelor's (55.3%), master's (33.3%)* 

Foreign Languages: bachelor's (47.6%) 

Fine and Applied Arcs: bachelor's (AS. 5%) 

Letters: bachelor's (A5.5%) 

Biological Sciences: bachelor's (37.8%) 

Mathematics: bachelor's (26.3%) 

Engineering: bachelor's (26.1%) 

Business and Management: bachelor's (23.2%) \ 
For no curricular grouping at the Medical Center did as many as 
twenty percent of the graduates indicate that the major was of little or 
no h«lp in the Job* 

The preponderance of the curricular groupings listed above concerned 
the bachelor's degree level. In fact, only for two curricular areas at 
Chaapaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle — Computer and Information Sciences 
and Architecture and Environmental Design (both at Champaign) — did fewer 
than ten percent of the bachelor's degree graduates pcrcoive the major not 
to btt of help in the Job. By contrast, most of the curricular groupings at 
the other three degree levels produced relatively low percentages. 



Inter-Carnua Variation of Halpfulnq-3S of !!.:1 o r by Currlc-.ilnr Aroa 

For most of the curricular ^'oupings, the*, inter-campus differences 
in percentage of graduates indicating that the major was c£ little help 
in their jobs were small* The larger differences that did occur, most 
of which involved the Chaapaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle campuses, were 
«a follows: 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates* 
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wnampaign'* 


unicago 


Nedicai 




uroana 


Lircie 


Lcnter 


Architecture and Enylroncental Design: 








bachelor's 


3.0Z 


11.1% 




Architecture and Environmental Design: 








master's 


6.2Z 


0.0% 


— 


Biological Sciences: master's 


6.5% 


0.0%* 


11.1%* 


Computer and Information Sciences: 








bachelor's 


O.OZ 


18.8% 


— 


Computer and Information Sciences: 








master's 


18.2% 


0.0%* 




Engineering : bachelor ' s 


14.0% 


26.1% 




Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's 


27.1% 


45.5% 


0.0%* 


Fine and Applied Arts: master's 


12.1% 


0.0%* 




Foreign Languages: bachelor's 


33.4% 


47.6% 




Foreign Languages: master's 


35.7% 


0.0%* 




Bealth Professions: bachelor's 


33.3%* 




4.8% 


Health Professions: professional 
Physical Sciences: bachelor's 


2.9% 




. 9.3% 


29.2% 


17.7% 




Physical Sciences: master's 


7.4% 


66.7%* 




Psychology : mas ter 's 


U.1%* 


33.3%* 




Public Affairs and Services: master's 


13.2% 


0.0% 





Th« Above differences did not tend to favor any one campus over the others. 

Suninary * 

About one fifth (20.5%) of the University's 1972 employed graduates 
indicated that the major had been of very little or no help in their jobs. 
Just over half (54.9%) of thorn felt that the major had been highly helpful 
In their work. 

Almost a third of the bachelor's degree graduates perceived the major 
to be of little or no help on the Job. Well over half of the doctor's, 
Vrofessional and master's degree recipients indicated that the major had 
been highly helpful to them in their work; the corresponding percentage 
for the bachelor's degree graduates was considerably lower. 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fev?er graduates. 
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Over one third of the Chicago Circle graduates felt that their majors 
had been of little help in their jobs, considerably above the corresponding 
proportions for the other two canpuses. The campus difference between 
Chaopaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle seeced to^ be at least in part related 
to the difference in degree level mix. 

There were large differences across currlcular areas, both Unlversity- 
wlda and for the Chacpaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle campuses, in the per- 
centage of graduates reporting that the major provided little help in the 
Job* For both these two campuses, more than half of the graduates in soma 
curricular groupings felt that their majors essentially had not helped them 
In their jobs, whereas in other areas less than ten percent reported such a 
low' degree of relationship between the major and the job. The curricular 
areas that. University-wide, were relatively high or low on this variable 
tended to be the same areas that had reflected high or low job dissatisfaction. 
Tlius, there was a degree of consistency between the two variables. 

Tha inter-campus differences among comparable curricular groupings in 
percentage of graduates who indicated that the major had been of little or 
no help in the job generally were small. The larger differences that did 
appear, which mostly Involved the Champalgn-Urbana and Chicago Circle graduates 
tended not to favor any one campus. 



VI. SATISFACTIOH WITH CURKICULUM 

The graduates sm ?cd were asked whac they would do if Chey could 
repeat their college careers. The choices provided wore as follows: follow 
same college study program; choose a different college study program; not 
attend college. Since the second choice (that having to do with a different 
study program) called for an explanation, it was possible to divide the 
responses into those indicating the selection of a different curriculum and 
those indicating other changes (e.g., different institution, different degree, 
different courses). 

Unlversity-wlde, two thirds (65.3%) of the graduates indicated that, if 
they could repeat the college experience, they would follow the sane program 
(see Table 19). Oae third (33.0%) of those surveyed would have chosen a 
different program, most often a different curriculum. Very few of the gradu- 
ates (1.7%) responded that they would not attand college at all if they could 
repeat. * 

« 

Variation of Satisfaction with Currtculu'n by Degree Level 

▲t least seventy percent of the professional (82.3%), doctor's (72.1%), 
sad master's (71.5%) degree graduates seeced sufficiently pleased with their 
University programs to repeat them if given r.he chance. The corresponding 
percentage for the bachelor's degree graduates (59.2JO was somewhat lower. 

Only 9.J% of professional degree graduates would select a different 
curriculum if they could repeat. By contrast, 26.6?i of the bachelor's degree 
graduates would opt for a different curriculum. ^Ucost one fifth of the 
master's (19.2%) and doctor's (18.2%) degree graduates said that they would 

not take the same curriculum. 

The percent by degree level who would not attend college at all on a 
repeat basis ranged from .9% at the profcijstonal to 2.2" .it the bachelor's 
degree level. 



Variation of Satisfictlon vith Curriculum by Catnptia » 

Iht Medical Center graduates were most pleased with their college 
prograas and the Chicago Circle graduates were least satisfied. About 
four fifths (,79,27,) of the fonaer canpus's graduates vould follow the 
case progran as conpared to 56.0:;' for the graduates of the latter coapus. 
Over a third (41.2%) of the Chicago Circle graduates would select a differ- 
ent program If they could repeat, 28. 8Z choosing a different curriculum, 
whereas only 19. 8Z of the Medical Center graduates would change their ^ 
programs. 

The contrast between Chicago Circle and Chaznpalgn-Urbana was n^t quite 
so aharp. in fact, at the bachelor's and master^s degree levels, the per- 
centage distributions were quite similar. The somewhat higher overall 
level of satisfaction for the Champaign-Urbana graduates>-63.2% would follow 
the same program— seems to have resulted at least partly from the difference 
In degree level mix for the two camptises. 

University-vide Variation of Satisfaction with Curriculunt bv Currlcular Area 

There was a fairly considerable Uoiversity-wide variation in satisfaction 
vith the curriculum. Only 9,5Z of the graduates in Architecture and 
Environmental Design indicated that they would select a different curriculum 
if they could repeat their college careers, whereas 50.0rJ>'' of those In Area 
Studies stated that they would moke such a change (see Table 20) . 

At least thirty percent of the graduates in each of the following 
eurricular areas indicate 1 that they would select a different curriculum 
it they could repeat college; 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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Area Studies 50.0%* 

Foreign Languages 36 .IX 

Letters 33.97. 

Social Sciences 33.6% 

Hone Econocics 32.7% 

Psychology 31.7% 



The apparent dissatisfaction with the curriculum among the graduates in these 
areas generally was not concentrated at any one degree level. 

At the other extreme of the distribution were the following curricular 
areas, within each of which relatively few (less than fifteen percent) of 
the graduates stated they they would choose a different curriculum the next 
time around: 

Architecture and 

Environmental Design . . 9.5% 

Law 10.7% 

Health Professions .... 12.9% 
Library Science 14.8% 

The above two groups of curricular areas that reflected either high 

or low apparent discontent with their curricula essentially were the sane 

areas that had been high or low on both underemployment and job dissatisfaction. 

Tlius, the three variables scca to have been positively correlated. 

Intrd-Cin:pu3 Vnrl.iClon of Sit is fact Ion with Curriculum by Curricular Ai-r».i 

The inter-cnrricular-araa variation in percentage of graduates who 
indicated that thay would not select the sane curriculun again was qulta 
great at both Champaign-l*rbana and Chicago Circle. Among the Chanpalsn-Urbana 
graduates the range was froa a low of 9.2% for Architecture and Environrrantal 
Design 3 a high of 50.02* for Area Studies. For Chicago Circle the variation 
was from lO.SJi for Architecture and Environmental Design to 41.7% for Foreign 
Languages. 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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The currlcular firoupins^ at the ChaT-paign-Urbana campus which displayed 
the highest degree of scaaing discontent with the curriculum, at least 
twenty-five percent of whoso graduates stated that they would select a 
different curriculum if they could repeat the college experience, were the 
following (The degree levels are shown in parenthesis.): 

Areas Studies: bachelor's (50.0%)* 

Letters: bachelor's (46.3,:), doctor's ^25,0%) 

Health Professions: master's (27.8%), doctor's (40.0%)* 

Social Sciences: bachelor's (39.3%), master's (30.8%) 

Psychology: bachelor's (38.8%) \ 

Foreign Languages: bachelor's (26.8%), master's (38.6%), 

doctor's (30.8%) 
Home Economics: bachelor's (3A.5%), master's (31.3%) 

doctor's (25.0%)* 
Library Science: doctor's (33.3%) 
Public Affairs and Services: bachelor's (29.4%) 
Education: bachelor's (29.3%) 
Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's (29.3%) 
Biological Sciences: master's (25.0%) 

At Chicago Circle, at least twenty-five percent of the graduates of 

the following curricular areas indicated that they would select -a different 

curriculum if they could start over: 

Computer and Information Sciences: master's (100.0%)* 
Foreign Languages: bachelor's (39.7%), master's (100.0%)* 
Mathematics: bachelor's (29.5%), doctor's (100.0%)* 
Social Sciences: bachelor's (3'*. 4%), doctor's (100.0%)* 
Letters: bachelor's (35.6%) » master's (50.0%) 
Physical Scionces: bacnuior's (2S.2%), doctor's (33.3%)* 
Psycholof,y: bachelor's (32.8%), master's (30.0%) 
Engineering: r.-.stcr's (29.4%) 

Biological Scioncu.;: bachelor's (27.8%), master's (28.6%)* 
Education: bachelor's (27.3%) 

For no curricular grouping at the Medical Center did as many as twenty- 
five perccn', of the graduates jud<je that they would select a different 
curriculun if they could repeat. 



* Based on a san:plc of 10 or fever griJuites. 
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For relatively few of the curricular groupings at either Champaign-Urbana 
or Chicago Circle did as fex/ as fifteen percent of the graduates indicate 
that they would choose a different curriculum if given another chance. 



Inter-Cgnpus V.nri^tion of Satisfaction with Curriculuni bv Curricular Area 

Most of the inter-canpus differences in percentage of graduates who 
would have chosen a different curriculum were not large. The majority of 
the differences of any magnitude that did occur involved- the graduates of 
the Champaign-Urbana and Chicago Circle campuses. The differences, which 
did not strongly favor either of the two campuses, were in the following 
areas; 





Champaign^ 


Medical 


Chicago 




Urbana 


Center 


Circle 


Architecture and Environaental Design: 

bachelor's 








O.OZ 




11.1% 


Architecture and Environmental Design: 

master's 








17.7% 




0.0%* 


Biological Sciences: doctor's 


13. 2Z • 


5.0Z 




Computer and Information Sciences: 








bachelor's 


0.0%* 




17. 6X 


Computer and Information Sciences: 








master's 


20.0% 




100.0%* 


Engineering: caster's 


12.6% 




29.4% 


Fine and Applied Arts: bachelor's 


29.3% 


0.0%* 


23.5% 


Foreign L.inguasas; bachelor's 


26.8% 




39.7% 


Foreign Laujuaaes: :sastor's 


38.6% ' 




100.0%* 


Health Proitissiona: master's 


27.8% 


0.0% 




Health Professions: doctor's 


40.0%* 


0.0%* 




Letters: miatctr's 


20.5% 




50.0% 


Mather.atics: bachelor's 


15.4% 




29.5% 


Mathematics: naster's 


23.4% 




15.4% 


Mathcnatics: doctor's 


21.0% 




100.0%* 


Physical Sciences: caster's 


17.1% 




0.0%* 


Physical Sciences: doctor's 


17.3% 




33.3%* 


Psychologv: .7.aater'i 


18.2% 




30.0% 


Social Sciences: n:n:>ter's 


30.8% 




18.2% 


Social Sciences: doctor's 


22.8% 




100. or:* 



* Based on a sar.ple of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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CurrlculA Grflduitc? V.^uld" S<?loet a Sercnd Tina 

Of those graduates who indicated that they would choose a different 
curriculum if they could repeat the college experience, only about fifteen 
percent voluntarily identified a specific curriculum. Accordingly, any 
analysis of the curricula specified by the graduates must be viewed with 
caution. 

Although the choices were somewhat diffused, several curricular areas 
(HECIS majors) did stand out. Among the bachelor's degree graduates who 
Identified a field, 29.3% specified curricula in the Business and Manage- 
meat area, 13.4% chose curricula in Education, and 11. OS in Social Sciences. 
TEe only areas identified by as much as t n percent of the master's degree 
graduates who specified a curriculum were Education (21.32), Business and 
Management (18.02), and Psychology (11.22). There was no concentration of 
the few doctor's degree graduates who identified a curriculum. The per- 
centage of professional degree graduates who were sufficiently dissatisfied 
with their cuiTicula to want to make a change if they could repeat was too 
toall to warrant further analysis. 

Summary 

Almost two thirds of the University's 1972 graduates stated that, if 
they could repeat their college carreers, they would follow the saa:e program. 
One-third of then indicated that they would select a different program, i-;ost 
often a different curriculum. 

• Only 9.52 of the professional degree graduates would have selected a 
different curriculum. Considerably higher percentages of the bachelor's 
(26.62), master's (19.23 and doctor's (18.22) degree graduates stated that 
they would not follow the same curriculum a second time. 
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The Medical CenCer graduates were most satisfied with thoir college 
progracs and the: Chicago Circle graduates least satificd* only 10,Q'i of 
the former as con^pared with Ul*2% of the latter having indicated that they 
would follow a different program (cost often a different curriculum) if 
they could repeat. The graduates of the Champaign-Urbana canpus were sooe- 
what more satisfied with their progracs than were those of Chicago Circle, 
but the difference seens to have been related in part primarily to the 
difference in degree level mix for the two campuses. 

There was considerable variation, both University~wide and for the 
Champaign-Urbana end Chicago Circle campuses, in the percentage of graduates 
who felt they would prefer a different curriculum if they could repeat the 
college experience. For some curricular groupings (HEGIS majors) in all 
three Instances, more than thirty percent of the graduates stated that they 
vould a second time select a different curriculum. In contrast, within 
some areas less than fifteen percent of the graduates would not follow the 
same curriculum again. 

The inter-campus differences in the percentage of graduates who would 
have char.i^ed their curricula tended to be small. The larger differences 
that did occur usually involved the Champaign-'Urbana and Chicago Circle 
campuses, with the results not strongly favoring either of the two campuses. 

Relatively few of the graduates who indicated that they would not choose 
the same curricular program if they could repeat the college experience 
voluntarily identified a curriculum. The largest concentration of those who 
did specify a curriculum was in either Business and Manager.cnt or Liucadcn. 
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VII. FLAVOR OF OPTIONAL CO>:iEN'T 



The graduates surveyed were given the opportunity to nakc an optional 
comment. Only 333 (14. S«) of the responding graduates chose to corwnent; 
thus the results might not have been representative of the total group of 
graduates. 

More than one third (37.37,) of the comments were negative, whereas 
only 12.17. were positive. Half (50.17.) of the cotaments made were judged 
to be either neutral cr mixed in flavor. 

Vtrlatton of S.?tl3faction !-^ith the Universtty bv Degree to?! 

The percentage of negative comments did not differ much for the four 
degree levels. Nonetheless, a higher proportion of the coraiants made by 
doctor's degree graduates were positive (29.47.) than was true for the 
other three degree levels. 

Verlatton of Satisfaction With the University bv Car.pus 

Likewise, the three campuses did not produce very different percentages 
of negative statements. Positive comments however were somewhat more frequent 
among the Champaign-Urbana campus graduates (15.57.) than among those who had 
graduated from Chi :ago Circle (6.47.). It appeared that much of this difference 
occurred at the bachelor's degree level. 

Recommcndatfonr of tbg Crnduatcs 

Only about six percent of the graduates surveyed offered comments 
critical of the University and Its programs. Many of these criticicms 
took the form of suggesiicna for constructive change. The suggestions 
of the graduates tended to focus on the need for the follc in^ three 
kinds of changes: 

1. More effective placement office services to facilitate placement 
of graduates in Jobs. 
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2* Improved educational-vocational euidance service;; , especially 
•arly in the college experience, to insure that the procrair.j 
pursued by students will be nore relevant to the labor r.arket. 

3. Increased provision for practical training and applied work 
txpericr.ce options within existing curricular proc:r::ms in 
order to efiect a closer relationship between ihc University's 
curricula and the needs of the job narket. 

Samples of the actual conanents of the graduates, including the kinds 
of suggestions cited above as well as the more favorable reactions, are 

presented in Appendix B. 
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VIII. n:Tc:rr m:d matitsE of co:;Tr.:a:n) I'Ducatiom 

The quality of a collegiate institution (and/or its students) is to 
tome degree reflected b.y the extent to which its graduates, particularly 
those at the undergraduate and nastcr*s degree levels, continue their 
education* 

University-widj, 20. S% of the 1972 graduates who responded to the 
survey were enrolled for aiditional degrees (see Table 21). 

Variation of Continued Education by Degree Level ^ 

The bachelor's and master *s degree graduates understandably were more 
likely to be enrolled for another degree, one fourth (26.1%) of the former 
end one fifth (20.5%) of the latter group being so enrolled. Very few of 
the professional degree recipients (4.5%) and virtually none of the doctor *s 
degree graduates (0.7«) still were in school. Over one fifth (22.5^) of the 
bachelor *s degree graduates were working tovard a professional degree, with 
the remainder in a master *s or doctor's degree program. Somewhat surprisingly, 
15. IX of the master's degree graduates were working toward another master's 
degree, while 7.1% of them were in professional degree programs. The remair.dar 
of course were working toward doctorates. 

Variation of Continti-ad Education by Cornpus 

One fourth (24.8^0 of the Chicago Circle campus graduates were enrolled 
for additional degrees. This contrasted sharply with the 10.7% for the 
Medical Center graduates, but was not much above the 19.9% for Champaign- 
Urbana. The Char.paisn-Urbana bachelor's and master's degree graduates who 
were working toward another de^jrce were soacwhat more likely to be in 
professional degree programs than were their counterparts at Chicago Circle. 
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Variation of Cor.tlr'.:eJ EJucntion bv Curricular Area 

Graduates iu sor.e curricular areas (HEGIS najoru) i-I.owed a far gvoater 

« 

propensity to attend graduate or professional school tlvin did graduates In 
other areas (sec Table 22) . 

At the bachelor's degree level, curricular areas whose graduates tcndad 
Bost frequently to continue in school were as follows: 



Biological Sciences 



45.7% 



Physical Sciences 43.8% 

Psychology 37.3% \ 

Mathematics 36.9% 

Area Studies 33.3%* 

Social Sciences 30.8% 

Computer and Inforaiation 

Sciences 30.0% 

The curricular areas In which relatively few bachelor *s degree graduates 
continued In school were as follows: 

Architecture and Environ- 
mental Design 5*9%^ 

Education 13.0% 

Business and Management • • • 15*0% 

Public Affairs and 

Services 16*7% 

Conmiunl cat ions 18.32 

^Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 18«5% 

letters 19e2Z 

Master *s degree graduates In the following curricular areas showed a 

high propensity to continue their education: 

Psychology 72.7% 

Physical Sciences 66.7% 

Law 50.0%* 

Social Sciences 47.6% 

Biological Sciences 47.2% 

Letters 34.1% 



* Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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The master's degree graduates in each of the foilovins areas dispiayeJ 
m low propensity to continue in .«?chool: 

Architecture and Environ- 
mental Design 0.0/i 

Library Science 1.5% 

Public Affairs and 

Services 1.5% 

Health Professions 2»3Z 

Rome Economics ; 5.9% 

Fine and Applied Arts .... 9.2% 

It is evident from the above data that the graduates with the greatest 
propensity to continue their education generally were in curricular areas 
that have weak or indirect ties with the labor market, while those graduates 
with lower propensity to continue in school tended to be in vocationally or 
professionally oriented areas. 

Quality of Institutions Attended 

Per the University as a whole, almost one half (43.5%) of the bachelor* 
degree graduates and fully three fourths (76.3%) of the master's degree 
graduates uho were in school were enrolled in the highest rated fourteen 
.graduate institutions based on the Roose-Andersen study (see Table 23). 
Only 36.5% of the bachelor's and IA.5% of the master's degree graduates were 
taking their additional academic work in institutions not in the Roose- 
Andersen sample of 130 institutions. 

The Chanpaign-Urbana graduates presented a picture even more impressive 
than that for the total University, with a high proportion of both bachelor' 
and master's graduates (67.4% and 84.4%, respectively) being enrolled in 
the top fourteen graduate institutions, and very few (15.4% and 6.8%, 
respectively) not in Roose-Andersen rated institutions. 
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The graiuaccs o; the Chicago Circle car.pus vho ver-j -r.toIlo.J for 
additional degrees were not nearly so frequently attending tho highest 
rated institutions. Only 13.4:i of the bachelor's and 13.7% of the rsaster's 
graduates were enrolled in the highest fourteen instituticnr, . Moreover, 
ovar one half in both cases— ^3. 2% and 63. 8", respectively— Xv'cre studying 
at institutions not in the Roose-Andersen sacple. 

The striking inter-caapus difference probably was in part a reflection 
of the tendency of Chaapaign-Urbana graduates to continue at that campus 
for additional degrees . Since Chanpalgn-Urbana was one of the top 14 rated 
"Institutions" in the Roose-Andersen study, students ren:ainin2 at that carapus 
would enhance the data under consideration, nonetheless, the fact remains 
that the Champaign-Urbana graduates tended strongly to attend the i.ii,hest 
rated institutions, wherever those institutions happened to be. 

Stmmary * 

One fourth of the University's bachelor's degree and one fifth of the 
master's degree graduates were continuing in school and working for another 
dagree. The proportion of graduates of the Medical Center campus who were 
•nrolled for an additional degree was considerably below that for either of 
the other two canpuses. 

There was a wide variation anong curricular areas (HZGIS majors) in 
propensity to continue in school. Those curricular areas in which relatively 
larger percentages of graduates were still in school tended to have indirect 
tics with the labor r.arket, whereas the areas whose graduates showed a low 
propensity to continue their education generally were vocationally or 
professionally oriented, 

• ♦ 
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Most of the graduates who vera still in school were enrolled in 
institutions vith highly rated graduate progra.T.s. This was particularly 
true for the roaster's degree graduates. The Chanpaign-Urbana and Chicago 
Circle graduates contrasted sharply in this respect, with a very high 
proportion of the Champaign-Urbana graduates who were still in school being 
enrolled in the highest rated graduate institutions, while relatively £e\<t 
of the Chicago Circle gradutes were taking their additional educational 
vork at the highest rated institutions. Part of this inter-carapus difference 
probably \:as a function of the tendency for Champaign-Urbana graduat&s to 
stay at that campus for another degree (the Chanpaign-Urbana canpus is one 
of the top rated ^^institutions" nationally). 



CONCLUSIOMS Aa-D IMPLICATIONS 



cor.XLUSio::^ a:;d implications 

The results of the survey of 1972 gr^duat^js lead to tha following 
general conclusions : 

X, Wocen and r.cn graduates of the University arc equally likely 
to enter the job narket upon graduation. The employnient rate 
for aarried worsen is sor.ewhat below that for single women, 
particularly at the master's and doctor's degree levels. 

2. The cajority of the University's employed recent graduates tend 

to be employed in Illinois, but there are sharp degree level differ- 
ences, with the bachelor's degree graduates most likely to stay 
In-state and the doctor's degree recipients most often leaving the 
state for enploiinent. The Chanpaign-Urbana campus graduates, as a 
group, are more mobile than their counterparts at the other two 
campuses, except at the professional degree level. 

3. Most of the employed graduates of the University have jobs with 
professional agencies or services or with industrial or business 
fjlrms. The doctor's degree graduates tend to secure positions 
with colleges and universities, somewhat more often than not with 
Institutions with doctoral programs. A significant minority of the 
doctorate recipients so employed are with the most highly rated 
graduate institutions in the nation. 

A. Unemployment among recent graduates of the University statistically 

Is not a serious problem. There arc, however, degree level, sex, 

and curricular differences. There is little unemployment among 

doctor's and professional desree graduates, considerably more anong 

those v;ith bachelor's degrees. Female graduates, particularly tho.s 

that are married, c:;pcrience much more difficulty at all degree 
\ 
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levels than do male graduates* Both at tha Chav.pniin-Urbana ar.d 
Chicago Circle canpuses, the graduates in certain curricular areas 
experience little or no unemployment, while che rate in other 
•reas exceeds ten percent • Unemployment is almost nonexistent 
for all areas at the Medical Center* There generally is little 
inter-campus difference in unemployment rate for comparable 
curricular areas # In some curricular areas there is a tendency 
for the Champaign-Urbana campus graduates with teaching certificates 
to be at an advantage when it comes to securing employment* 

5* Underemployment occurs three times as frequently as unemployment 
among the graduates* This problem is concentrated substantially 
among the bachelor's degree graduates « . Women graduates are somewhat 
aore likely than men to be underemployed, but marital status is not 
a factor in the rate of underemploym.cnt . The Chicaso Circle g^^du- 
ates experience particular difficulty in securing appropriate em** 
ployment, which is at least in part a function of the high concen- 
tration of bachelor ^s degrees among that group « At both the Chicago 
Circle and Champaign-Urbana campuses, underemployment is a severe 
problem in some curricular areas and nonexistent in others « It 
does not constitute a difficulty among Medical Center graduates. 
There generally is little difference among the cnnpuses in the 
underemployment rates fpt similar curricular areas. For some 
curricular areas possession of a teaching certificate greatly 
decreases the likelihood of being underemployed. 

6« Not unexpectedly, the satisfaction of the graduates with their 

.jobs and their curricula, as well as their perception of the dccreo 
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of helpfulness of the curriculun: in the job, all tend to mirror 
to a substantial degree the underer.ploynent picture. 

7. The graduates of several currlculun areas (HEGIS majors) are 
experiencini; both relatively high er.ploynent and high under employncnt. 
These areas Include Foreign Languages, Letters, and Social Silences. 
The graduates in Fine and Applied Arts, Library Science, and 
Hachccatics arc high on unenploynent, but do not reflect high under- 
tnployaent (Library Science is low on underemployment.)* Finally, 
the Home Economics and Psychology graduates are high only on under- 
employment (Home Economics actually is low on unemployment.)* 

8. In several areas — ^Architecture and Environmental Design, Engineering, 
Health Professions, and Law — the graduates arc low on both unem- 
ployment and undereaploynient. Low unemployment, but not low under-- 
•mployaenc. Is being encountered by graduates In some other areas-*- 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, Education, and Home Economics (high 
on underemployment) e Contrarywise, low umderemployment pnly is being 
experienced by graduates in Biological Sciences, Computer and Infor- 
nation Science, Library Science (high on unemployment). Physical 
Sciences, and Public Affairs and Services. 

9* A sizeable proportion of the University's bachelor's and master's 
degree graduates (one fourth and one fifth, respectively) continue 

* 

their formal education* Most of the graduates continuing in school 
enroll in institutions with the highest rated graduate programs # 
This is especially true for the master *s degree graduates « The 
Champaign-Urbana campus graduates are substantially more likely 
than the graduates of Chicago Circle to continue their education 
in the top*rated institutions. 

ejIc 
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10« The aspects oi the University's programs and services rest 
frequently criticised by the graduates, as reflected by the 
voluntary consents of a snail percentage of the graduates, are 
the vocational placenant and counseling services dr.a tne 
eurricular programs themselves, particularly as those prograns 
relate to the world of work* 

Ippllcatlons of the Results 

The present-day woman graduate of the University enters the labor 
narket upon graduation as frequently as does her male counterpart. This 
suggests that vonen» fully as much as men, expect to use their collegiate 
education vocationally » vhlch places in jeopardy the stereotype of the 
female getting a college education primarily to prepare her for marriage 
and raising a fanily. The somewhat lower ecploynent rate for married wctien 
graduates^ as compared to those that are single, does not greatly qualify 
this observation, the rate for married women being high at all degree levels. 
The University apparently will have to place considerable significance, in * 
its eurricular planning, on the future vocational needs of its women students « 

The strong tendency of the University's doctor's degree graduates to 
leave the State of Illinois for enploynent (about three fourths of these 
graduates out-nigratc) makes it rather difficult to sell the advanced gradu- 
ate prograr^s of the University largely on the basis of their contributions 
to the State* At least one would have to look beyond the rather direct 
benefit deriving from the enployn:ent of highly trained persons within the 
State. On the other hand, the fact that fully four fifths of the bachelor*s 
* degree graduates and more than half of the master U and professional degree 
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recipients do rerain in Illinois could be used to advantage* The addition 
of these veil educated persons to the Illinois work force must constitute 
'a boost to the econony of the State* 

That so cany of the doctor's degree graduates (two thirds of then) 
obtain positions in colleges and universities could be a potential problem 
araa for the future* Every indication points to a rather narked reduction 
In college enrollment » and thus in the need for college teachers, in the next 
five to ten years* This situation coupled with the fact that the proportion 
of U« of I* doctorates being enployed in higher education is above the national 
figure (about one half) would suggest that some, possibly most, of the Uni- 
versity's doctorates in the future may have to plan for drastically different 
career patterns* This kind of shift in vocational orientation could have 
definite implications for curricular planning* In short, would doctorates 
not employed in colleges and universities need the same kinds of educational 
experiences ar: those who are so employed? The answer to such a question 
might not be the same for every field* Finally, it also is possible, given 
a decrease in available new college teaching positions, that the demand for 
doctoral work will lessen accordingly, at least in those fields where college 
teaching is ^virtually the only vocational choice open to doctorates (e*g*, 
Letters) * 

The generally high quality rating of the employing institutions of graduate^' 
vho are employed by colleges and universities is a plus factor of considerable 
importance* IChether this situation would change in a market increasingly 
favorable to the buyer ot talent is a question to be considered* At any rate, 
the University's recent record for college and university placenient of its 
doctorates is quite favorable* 
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The placcr.cn: oi over one tenth of the University's doctoracitj in 
post-doctoral fellovships could constitute something of a nixed blessins. 
On the positive side is the fact that the vast majority (three fourths) of 
the fellowships are held with the most highly rated U.S. graduate insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, and the data do not directly bear on this point, 
It Is possible that soxe of these appointr-ents represent tec:porary holding 
actions. In other words, how nany of the graduates took the fellowships 
because satisfactory regular positions were not available? One also can 
«sk whether in this period of decreasing external funding (e.g., froo the feder 
govemnent), the continued availability of such post-doctoral fellowships 
can be assured. 

The overall uneaployment rate for the University's 1972 graduates 

(4.02)^ is somewhat belov the seasonally adjusted national rate (S.OJi). 

for all civilian workers for the period of time during which the survey 

vas being conducted (early 1973). Of more meaning, however, is the fact 

that the rate for the University's graduates is considerably under the 

national rate for recent college graduates. A national survey of the 735,000 

persons graduating between July 1971 and June 1972 who were in the labor 

2 

force in October 1972 found that 9.7% of the graduates were unemployed . 
Since the tine periods for the two surveys substantially overlap one another 
It would seen reasonable to compare the two. Even allowing for thz somewhat 



3.8% if the Chanpaijrn-Urbana June bachelor's degree graduates ara included. 
These graduates were surveyed separately by the Career Developr;cn£ and 
Placement Office using 51 different questionnaire. 

"Employment of Recent College Graduates, October 1972" (Excerpt of a Special 
Labor rorcu Report by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics). Updat e. 
College I'laccmcnt Council. 
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higher proportion of ba;helor's desree recipients in the national saT.plc 
(ehree fourths) as cov.pared to the University's graduates (just over one 
half), the unetnployr.snt rate for the University's 1972 graduates still 
would bo less than half that for the national, sample. The pronounced 
•dvantase of the University's graduates over college graduates in general 
Appears to ej:ist at the bachelor's degree level (A. 9% for the U. of I.; 
12.02: for the nation). Among the master's degree graduates the University's 
unemployment rate (3.5%) actually is a little above the nation's rate (2.62). 
(National uner.plo>'3ient data for doctor's degree recipients were not specified.) 
The fact that uneaployment is considerably less of a problem among the 
University's graduates than it is for college graduates in general says 
•omething good about how the Univ<»rsity's graduates are received in the 
Job market. Tnis in turn refle . positively on the University's progranis 
and/or its (forcer) students. 

Whether the differences in unemployment rate reflected by various 
groups among the University's graduates are unique to this Institution or 
are a reflection of national patterns is a significant question to raise. 
The sex difference for the University's graduates, while in the same direction 
MB found nationally (i.e., favoring the males), seems to be somewhat more 
pronounced. The differences among curricular areas for the University and 
the nation are quite similar, insofar as can be determined. The national 
survey cited above found that graduates in the social sciences and humanities 
experienced appreciably more unemployment than those in education, business 
or commerce, or all othejc fields combined. In the survey of the University's 
1972 graduates. Letters (humanities) and Social Sciences were among the 
curricular areas producing the highest unemployr;ent rates, while Education 
exhibited one of the lowest rates and Business and Management evidonciid only 

o 
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moJcrulc u:;c:r.ploy::.vn:. The relatively lev; larsc inter-Cw'ir,.?ur. cifiercinccs 
in uncr-ploymcnt rate Cour.d in the Unlvir::iLy 's survey for coT.parabie 
curricular areas (holding decree level constant) would further subaiantiate 
the notion that the differences in rate among the curricular areas basically 
reflect conditions outside the University—including the varying relationships 
existing between various curricula and the job market. Some kinds of educational 
experiences sir.ply seem to be more valuable or marketable than others in the 
world of work* 

The 12.5% overall underemployment rate among the graduates probably 
should constitute a serious concern for the University, since it clearly 
suggests that a fairly sizeable minority of the University's graduates — over 
one fifth at the bachelor's degree level— are forced to accept employment 
which is below what could reasonably be expected for college graduates. It 
is quite possible that most of the unemployed graduates could easily have 
been in the underemployed category had they been willing to accept lower 
level work. The ratio of unemployment to underemploynient occurring for a. 
particular group of graduates would seem to be in great part a function 
of the extent to which those graduates are willing to swallow their prides 
and accept work not requiring the level of education they have achieved. 
The relatively low ratio for the University's graduates is in a sense a 
credit to those graduates. This point notwithstanding, the c::tent of under- 
employment, particularly among the bachelor's degree graduates, remains as 
an undesirable circusistance. The continuation of such a situatior over a 
period of time could not help but have sc» '.tus implications for the continued 
acceptance by students of those curricular areas in which the underemployment 
is particularly severe (Foreign Languages, Letters, Psychology, Public Affairs 
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and Services, and Socid Sciences each has at least a thirty percent msder- 
er.iployr.unt rate at the bachelor's degree level.). , 

The reasonableness of the above contention is to a degree borne out 
by the fact that a large proportion of the graduates in each of the cur- 
rlcular areas cited for high underenploynent indicate that they would 
choose a different curriculum if they could repeat tha college experience. 
The dissatisfaction of the graduates seems not to be with the idea of a 
collegiate experience (less than two percent of them would not attend college 
at all if given a second chance), but rather with specific curricula. 

One fifth of the University's graduates reported that their ©ajors had 
been of little or no help in their jobs. This result bears striking similarity 
to the data fron the national sample of graduates cited earlier, which 
indicated that IS.Sfi of those graduates were in work not related to the 
major field of study. Since the graduates of the University doubtless 
were reflecting to a considerable extent the underemployment situation in 
which many found thenselves, it is conceivable that underemployment within 
the national sample also was relatively h^.gh. Even were this conjecture 
true, it would not ir.aterially lessen the seriousness of the situation among 
some of the University's graduates. 

The critical sugijestions of those who made optional comments have 
considerable ir.plicauions for the University and its educational programs. 

The criticisms of the placement services should of course be addressed* 
Job placenent doubtless is a difficult function. How legitimate it is as a 
university service is a question which probably should be examined, but not 
at this time. The point to be emphasized at this Junction Is that the 
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service currently is being provided to soruS degree by the University, and 
like any service it nust njeet the needs of its clients. The validity of 
the criticises of thu graduates ought to bo investigated. If they are found 
to be warranted, they would point to a serious weakness in the University's 
program. 

The critical cocunents of sor.e of the graduates concerning the need for 
more adequate vocational-educational counseling and for more vocationally 
oriented curricalar progratas are of a different import, since they bear 
more directly on the educational programs of the University. Inherent in 
these suggestions is the assumption that the University is obligated to keep 
its students informed of circumstances in the job market that have implica- 
tions for curricular choice, and further that the University should make every 
effort to insure that its curricular programs are in tune with the needs of 
the job market. These suggestions, often coming from the bachelor's degree 
graduates, seem to be questioning the value of highly theoretical programs 
for persons who plan to enter the job market directly rather than to con!:inue 
their education beyond the baccalaureate. These suggestions and questions 
have obvious implications for the University's curricular planning. A basic 
question to be addressed is the extent to which the undergraduate curricular 
programs at an institution like the University of Illinois should prepare for 
advanced degree work and to what extent for direct entry into the world of work. 
The fact that at least three fourths of the University's bachelor's degree 
graduates do seek er.;plo>-ment follcwing graduation certainly would seem to 
warrant the contention that its programs must place considerable emphasis upon 
preparation for work. On the other hand, the needs of those baccalaureate 
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graduates (one fourth of the total) who continue in school cannot be Ignored* 
If the position of sonte of the graduates that more'practical prograr.s are 
needed is a valid one* the question of how to acconunodate this need s:ust be 
raised. At issue is whether it is possible for a single program to be both 
theoretical and practical and . to give both orientations justice. There 
are of course other alternatives. Dual tracks could be developed for certain 
of the undergraduate curricula. It also is possible that, in sone field, the 
job oriented work can be offered at the master's degree level. Encouraging 
the student to focus his optional (elective) courses in an area that will 
Increase his job marketability (e.g., business) is another possibility. There 
undoubtedly are others. Suffice it to emphasize here that the graduates have 
raised critical questions that are worthy of the University's consideration • 
It should be added in passing that the data resulting from the current survey 
are highly relevant to the requests of the graduates for information concerning 
the conditions of the job market vis-a-vis college curricula. In addition to 
the already presented information dealing with employment, data are available 
that show the distribution of jobs by curriculum and the distributed of 
curricula by job^. These latter data help to answer the two related questions, 

"What curriculum should I take if I want to become a and "^^hat can 

I do after I get a degree i n ? " These questions are particularly 

important for many kinds of work and for curricula that do not have a rather 
abvlous relationship to the job narket. 

The data of the current study suffer in at least two respects. Firat, 
they probably are not sufficiently disaggregated to be of maximum value to 



These arc the only analyses that have been made by curriculum. 
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many of the decision r.akers at the University. Second, they can only be 
interpreted with sor;e degree of tcntativeness in the absence of adequate 
comparable data* 

While the analyses by IlEGIS major are adequate to indicate what is 
happening to the graduates in rather broad grouping of somexchat similar 
curricula, they really are of only limited value to department heads and 
deans. The graduates in some curricular areas (HEGIS majors) are experi- 
encing relative difficulty, with both high unemployment and substantial 
underemployment. Since the HEGIS majors, with few exceptions, are composites 
of a number of specific curricula, it is not possible to tbll how widespread 
a problem is within a HEGIS major It certainly is conceivable that not 
every curriculum in a HEGIS major is experiencing the same difficulty to the 
same degree. The graduates of one or more curricula within a given grouping 
could be faring much better than are those for the remaining curricula in 
the grouping. The same kind of situation could occur, in reverse, for a 
HEGIS major whose graduates generally are doing well. Thus, the real valua 
of such data to the on-line decision makers would appear to lie in by- 
curriculum analyses. Analyses by curriculum would require a rather substantial 
base of data to insure sufficient stability of the data for any one curriculum. 
Surveys would have to be conducted for at least two or three consecutive years 
to meet this requirement. Once such a base of data were available it would 
only be necessary to repeat this type of survey often enough to keep the data 
base sufficiently current— every second or third year probably would suffice. 

Data of the kind involved in this study arc difficult to interpret without 
some point of comparison. V.Tien is a result good? i\n attempt has been made to 
make the data more meaningful by cor.'.paring various components within the 
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UuivcrsUy— different degree levels, different catr.puses, different curricular 
areas, the sane curricular areas across the campuses. It is feLt that these 
arc all r.eaningful analyses, but what also is needed is some wsy of comparing 
the University's data with something outside the University. Vhe national 
data referred to earlier are of course quite helpful, but they undoubtedly 
represent a considerable mixture of disparate institutions and it is difficult 
to know just how comparable they really are to the University's data. What 
actually is needed is comparable information for other known institutions* 
It would appear that two kinds of comparison institutions would be appropriate. 
First, there is a need for similar data for institutions that are felt to be 
as comparable to the University as possible* This need probably could best 
be met by data on institutions outside the State of Illinois — large graduate 
Institutions. A second need is for data for the other public senior Institutions 
in the State. Thase latter data would be of value not only to the officials of 
the Illinois institutions involved, but also to other persons and groups having 
an Interest in public higher education in the State* 
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};: ::: A. i v;;-: r/':.c: r ;f; rn; :.:: si::;viiYS 
or i.;;;.-.:;';,'.::.;- i-:.;v;.:-:-;rn' u;' il:.i:;ois 



Based on tho ic^uUa c-f tiic Survuv of 1972 Grr.duatas plus other related 
considcr.iticns, tiio follovi;;^j rv cor..r*cuJ;aicns are made; 

^» A Vniv crr i tv-r:I.!o jr^i^U survo;;^ of^ the 3^973 rrnduates to be conducted ^ 
t hat survoy to. iii£115. £il the V(n:.? rionr:l rj^rx!^ oducatlonal activities and 
accorp] lr !i:^ C:nt3 of tlu^ ^:!z}L^ll^* ^'^^^ survey would be characterized 
as follows: 

a. It x^ould be dcslcnated the "official" University followup 
survey and, as such, should be the only such survey conducted • 

b. It vculd be conducted centrally and v;ould include the gr : ?te8 
of all three campuses. 

c. It would be designed to fulfill the common information needs 
of the thiee carrpuscs and the general University, and, insofar 
as feasible, the unique needs of each car.pus* 

d. It would be started as soon as possible following the availability 
of Alunni Acsocir.tion riailins listc and vould include only parsons 
graduating by October, 1973. 

e. It would niake use of a mechanically proccssible questionnaire, 
insofar as posr>iblo, to reduce clerical processing and expedite 
the availability of the results. 

f . It would include, in addition to one or more mail follow-up 
requests, and as3ur:.ing the availability of /the needed resources, 
a telephone follov^-up survey of a careiuily selected, and rela- 
tively snail (say 100 to 200) sar.ple of the nonrespond-snts* The 
results of the Lelvphone survey would be used to test the 
representativene£-3 of the data collected via the mail survey. 

g. The data would be analysed by eurriculutu (as well as at higher 
levels of a33rep,ation, incluJi::^ HIIGIC i::-jor, car.pus and University), 
insofar as the uwwbcv of graduates in each curriculum and the nature 
of the data warrant. 

h. The data would be analysed prir.arily In tarr^s of needs relating 
to curricular plannin^^ and to budi.»,cL and resource allocation, 
but the usefulness of the data for other purposes — student 
counseling and public relaticas inciuuud — also would be considered. 

2* Boglnnln ':* with the 197.- ^rndu nte^-. » or^ J!12.ui thereafter as Is^ possible 

within the context of bv-cnrri culun rcjlysf sinillar surveys to be 
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schoJulrd for evory t;;o or three years > to be interspersed with other 
recurring projects* (It is assuncd that the survey of 1973 graduates 
will provide enough data to warrant by-curriculuiu analyses for all 
but the very smallest curricula* Should this not be the case, it 
is proposed that the cycling be deferred until sufficient data are 
available to permit such analyses*) 

3 • Periodic nail siirvcyf^ of the University's graduates of several years 
earlier , say five to ten , to be conducted to permit study of the 
lon^ier term vocational and educational activities and accomnlishnGnts 
of the students * These surveys would be conducted approximately every 
two or three years and would be cycled in such a way as not to occur In 
a year during which a survey of recent graduates Is being carried out* 

A* Steps to be taken to attempt to obtain comparable data from other 
Institutions , hopefully both vithin and outside Illinois * Ideally^ 
the institutions outside the State would be as comparable to the 
University of Illinois as possible* The institutions within the 
State should be those that arfe state-supported* 
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pROPE>:siTY TO co:;ti:;ue school by uegis m\jor 
- (BAC'iELOR's ;::d ryvSTEU's crj.nuATES o.:ly): 

1972 GiVvDUAIES OF THE T.ilVEKSlTY 
(Dx\TA expressed as PERCEN'TS) 





U. of 1. Do'iree Level 


HECIS Major 


i>acuelor s 


n c t* o ^ B 


Ag £ Natural Resources 


18.5 


22.9 


Architecture & Environmental 






Design 


5.9* 




Area Studies 


33.3* 




Biological Sciences 


A5.7 


Hi .2 


Business & Management 


15.0 




Communications 


18.3 


10 •O 


Computer & Infor Sciences 


30.0 


23e5 


Education 


13.0 


11 A 
11 eH 


Engineering 


2/ .0 


91 1 
eX 


Fine u Appiiea Arts 


22.8 


9.2 


Foreign Languages 


25.5 


22.9 


Health Professions 


26.9 


2.3 


Home Economics 


26.7 


5.9 


Law 




50.0* 


Letters 


19.2 


3A.1 


Library Science 




1.5 


Mathematics 


36.9 


23.1 


Physical Sciences 


43.8 


66.7' 


Psychology 


37.3 


72.7 


Public Affairs ^ Services 


16.7 


1.5 


Social Sciences 


30.8 


47.6 



Based on a sample of 10 or fewer graduates. 
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How the 1972 Graduates Perceived Their College Experionct 

The graduates surv^eyedhad the apportuxiity to consnent further although 
they were not instructed to do so. Thus it was not surprising that oost 
graduates (85rO chose to make no cosmient at all. Soae graduates (71) 
made cocn:ents which were judged to be neutral. A relatively small percent 
(6Z) offered statements that were in some respect critical of the University. 
Finally, an even srallcr group (22) took the opportunity to cooplinent 
the University on its programs or services. It should not be assumed that 
m the comments quoted below necessarily represent the feelings of the entire 
graduating class. They are however reflective of* the cooacnts that were 
made and they are presented in that context. 

Some of the gr.?^t:ate8 surveyed were eenerally cor.nltagntarv of the 
University . 

An Urbana History graduate (B.S.)— 

"For what it is worth, I want to state that the education that 

I received at thu U. of I. was outstanding. !!y instructors, my 

advisor, ar.d r.y course of study (Uistory) were outstanding in 

all nrspects. I have nothing but the highest regard for the 

Unlx'-ersity of Illinois." * > 

An Urbana Education graduate (M.Ed.)— 

••I really aa proud to be a graduate of 111. I was well prepared 

for ny field ni.d also had a chance to explore a uido variety of 
• thinsa as a studjnt. I feel I got core than my money *s work 
without a doubt." 

An Urbana Engineerins graduate (M.S.)— 

•'I am very saciafied and proud to be a graduate of the Univ. of 
111., .... V.y education at the U. of I. will always be of 
great value to me." 

A Chicaco Circle Chjndstry graduate (B.S.)— 

"I an very pl-iacd with v.y dc»rcc ar.d baclr.^rcur.d froa Circle and 
I would go thcru a^ain if I had to do it over " 
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An Urbiiua Chwmi^try ,;r:.;!uc4tc (B.S.)— 

"Loved ry 4 yc ir^i at U. of Illinois. PrcvldeU with a good 
bac!:£round for rvwuical schcol/' 

A« Urbana Knslisa ^^raiuate (rh.D.) — 

. . . I an grar.cful to the University of Illlnoic for 
excellent training » My \:Uc trill bo getting a miictor's degree 
in Lnr,lish frc:.: Illinois in .'.uuust, 1973. Both of us love 
Illinois and thi:;!-. that our training is the best anyv-jhere, ..." 

A Medical Center Kurrin^ gtaduate (B.S.)— 

"I really enjoyed attending the U. of I. and for the most part 
found the tcucaers, courses, and people interesting and concerned. 

An Urb&ua Journalism graduate (M.S.) — 

"Illinois introduced ne to cho cutting edge of our society and I 
ao deeply grateful for the opportunity." 

An Urbana Finance graduate (Ph.D.)-- > 

"I'm delighted with the schooling I received, and an grateful 
to the University and lay prolcissors for it." 

'A Chicago Circle Psychology graduate (B.A.)-« 

• 

Even though I had no need for a college degree in my 
chosen career, I naver regret the fact that I spent 4Jg 
years working for one. In the future I hope to return to school 
•nd vork for a ^taster's Degree.'* 

An Urbana Law graduate (J.D.)«~* 

*^'Enjoyed school vc^ry nuch, r.iss it very nuchf and am deeply 
grateful for th:^ ^educational experience the U. of I. and state 
has provided.** 

An Urbana Engineering gtaduate (l>.S.)-*« 

••l have found that the courcos I tocU at the U. of I. were very 
advanced and are equal to* those at Stanford in engineering and 
iiathcniatic3«** 

An Urbana Psychology graduate (B.S») — 

••l found the University of Illinois to be in retrospect a truly 
excellent source for underjrnduate education. 1 hope that you 
W?ll be ablo to ;::::lntain the quality of the Univcrciity and that 
in the future X vill be cibJc to partially repay t:\Q University 
for the help it*t; beun to tie«'' 



An Urbuna RocrCwiticn and Park Au.:;ini:>tration graJuate (M*5#) — 



••J feel as if I rjccivcd an cr.cellont education at tht5 

Unlvur-iity of llli;'.oi::. Iz c.ur.r. :i ai*:av^ uorc couM have 
been done to ir.ur':vc ti;e learr.inr, prc-ct;;:?, but all-in-all I am 
very hippy with tho finu teachers and adr.inistjatcrs at IlliriOis*^* 

Scrci r.radu^to:" r^rnired a sr^eclfic prcrcr. or individuals 



An Urbana Music Education graduate (M*SO~ 

••l an €xtrcnely ploasod v;ith the :i,S. curriculuui in music 
education* I fesl I ara professionally ehend of others In my 
area holding laaster's decrees frou oth^r universities 

H Medical Center Nursing graduate (B.S«)~ 

The U# of I# prepared me as veil to be a nurse an any 
other 2, 3, or 4 year nuri:iug progra:?. in Illinois, and perhaps 
In ir*uch of ths country. I an very glad I chose the bachelor *s 
level of nurse education, since I have seen other nurses who 
xeceived only 2 years of collcfje with an Assoc • Degree Certificate 
vho were not as well prepared.'' 

* • 
A ChlcASO Circle Criminal Justice* s^^'^^^te (M.S.)— 

•*! ca very^al^tlcfied with ray educational bccUgrcund at UICC and 
Michigan Stat 2 prin.arily because of the iiur.bcr of Interested 
professors in the Criniual Justice depirtmcnt and because of 
the friends that 1 z^at and still have contact with." 

An Urbana History graduate (Ph.D.)— 

••l am well satisfied with u.s U* of 111. His tor/ Dept.— I 
found my instructors there to genuinely interested in their 
students, humane aad luiovleigciule.'' 

An Urbana Finance graduate (B.S.)*^ 

£ia benefitting fron very fine business education 
that can be rpplrlcd daily* E::tr(;nsjly practiral for re, indeed. 
Couldn't be r.ore £iatisiiud vith try situation since jzraduating 
one year a^o. Quite appreciative of opportunities given me from 
U of I associatic'n«*' 

A Chicago Circle Chemistry graduate (B.A*) — 

« 

*'I found studies in tha Chesiistry Department at UICC very 
rcwardinc* bi:t difficult. It had been almont 10 years since 
Z had been in and classroom. ..." 



A Medical C.-tircr :Curji:;/ f.rjcu ;to (li.S.) — 

"I Xour.d tho cc;:;t:r .;.:ticir. jn-. ?.r.' ..: in the C^lli^ ^a of ^:ur»nln5 
llbi.-ral ar:s couruj I too:; at Circle— ..•srpuciailv in history." 

A Ciicnro Circle Lcct^czIcz graduate (3.S.)*- 

"1 feci I hnd the beat sot of inJtructors th.it the U. of I., C.C. 
could offer (in th; lic^nor ic3 in Vusinci? Aci-in.) and also 

feel the curricu:ur:. \:as ad-.;qur.tc; in both potential tor Icaruinj? 
acd challenre:. TacV laid a iiound t'cundution upon vhich 1 should 
be able to build further leaxrius and a pror.icing career." 

A Chicago Circle Psycholojiy graduate (B.A.) — 

"If I had not i.iet Dr. Phil Ash, I probably vould not have taken 
the interest in Industrial Psych that I did. Working with Dr. Ash 
«nd doir.s cany independent research projects, helped 
considerably." 

An Urbana Art Education graduate (M.A.)*"- 

**The*bcst (cof.t useful) courses I took vere in the Education 
Departncnt and- tho History and Philcisophy Departr-ent. I feel 
my advisor vas a major part of r.y graduate education. . . his 
•upport, encouraser.uat and advica uare very invert anc to ne,— 
I feel I will be able to uae all of this in a nav job. (ily 
adviser, by the way, was George W. liardiaan. Art Lducation 
Departnent.)" 

An Urbana Library Science graduate (M.S.) — 

"Although the Graduate Library School Placawent OCfice did 
not find this job, I have to say that Miss Kni'ihta has worked 
very hard to find uoaathing for raa in ny very limited geographical 
area. She has s?ar::d hariiclf ir* no effor^ on r.y b^hilf , and 1 
. want the University of Illinois to know how very cuch I appreciate 
her efforts." 

An Urbana Agricultural Science graduate (B.S.) — 

'•Dean V.'arrea W^ssols of th:: rcUcqc of Asricvlturc is an c::cellcnt 
pl3ccr;cnt c-ivi:ior tor tho Cell-:;;c cf A^ricuituro . Kc is not only 
greatly bencjficiai to seuiora but aluo very helpful to past 
graduates." 



Tho nv ^nttve cor.'-'.cnts were rcrorally critical of a s recUic aspect 
of the oJ'k\ n r ion procr.i.r.s or student servicos rather than of the 
linivcirsiiv as a whole. The placement services received a lar?Te share 
of these crltlclsas. * • 



An Urbana !rarketing graduate (M.B.A.)— 

"I believe the College of Connerce Placement Service for MBA 
gradT?ntcs vas virtually wortalassi Graduate students were 
ignored or treated indifferently by the director and his personnel. 
I had to conduct a direct r.ail canpaisn to make contacts with 
• prominent conpanles and found njy present job through my own 
efforts and those of friends." 

• • • , • * 

iin Urbana Finance graduate (M.S.) — 

"Placecsnt service stinks. At the time I was seeking enployncnt 

the ] Bank was actively recruiting trainees for their investment 

research staff, cy stated er.plci*nent preference, yet I was not 
able to interview vith then when they were on campus because 
of the placement office's system." 



Aa Urbana Ilathanatics and Computer Science graduate (B.S.) — 

• 

•Vhon I was looking for a progranraing Job, after graduation 
from the U. of I., I was unaware that the services of the 
enginaering placeasnt office v.-::e available to me. I feel 
they could have been a cubst:intl^i aid in helping me to 
find a jcb at that tisie. Possibly I was the only cath and 
compiitcr science aajor not aware of this. I still feel 
that there might be a good reason to make graduates aware 
of fill of the U. of I. resources which nlcht help them 
find a job." 

An Urbana Entonology graduate (M.S.)— 

"I feel vary strongly that the University of Illinois 
Placci:.cnt Ser/ice is not halpfur in assisting a student 
In locating a job. List spring, I took at least ten 
Intervie:;^ vith industries '..•hich advertised eriploytp.ent of 
a blolcrjicul nature I and not one of these could even offer 
a poijsibility of er.ployment. Most of the recruiters stated 
flatly at the beginning of the interview that no jobs were 
•vail;:blo for biols^ists for the coT.in5 r.onths. Only 
industries which have valid cr^^r. in cs should interview 
•tudcnts who are really putting cut a serious effort to 
find a job." 
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An Urbaua Graphic Design graduate (B.F.A.)— 

'*The FAA College offers no placer.cn t progranjs, for its 
graduatinn seniors in dusi?n. Although the placement 
office vould send its bulletin, jobs for artists were 
rarely ason- those listed. I did not find a job until 
May, '72, 2'i conths after 1 graduated. This is not good. 
More cr.phaais is needed on placing students in jobs (or 
at least hr.ovledge of how to go about finding a job)* 
after they hava graduated." 

An Urbana Library Science graduate (M.S.)— 

. . . As far as placement services go, I think they are 
virtually ineffectual in this time of tight money and jobs. 
Particularly poor is the library school placacant service." 

An Urbana English Education graduste (B.A.)— 

"My College Placement Office was of little help to ne— all 
they could tell ne was that there was nothing in my field 
In this geographical area. They also could give ce no 
feasible alternatives to teaching with tay background. 
There are too f aw advisors in the education placesant office 
and Inf creation dissemination is bad." 



A Medical Center Dentistry graduate (D.D.S.)— 

"0. of I. College of Dentirtry has no placement service and no 
counseling to speak of. No help is generally volunteered by 
the staff. A service of some kind is sorely needed at the • 
Dental School for, without assistance, students are often forced 
prenaturely into private practice with the heavy financial 
.burdens this entails. This is unfortunate, as r.r.ny high paying 
jobs with government and private agencies go unfilled each year." 

A Chicago Circle Political Science graduate (B.A.)— 

"The placeront cnrvice at Circle, what little I had to do with 
it, was woefully inadaqu-ite in many respects. Mso, pre-pro- 
fessional counseling was i5c::cthing uncrvailwble to the general 
•student botly unless the individual sought j-.uidance. fho Political 
Science Dcp-rzmant tried to systematize the availability of certain 
instructors and professors who could counsel in cprtain areas. 
It needs help if you want your graduates placed oj^tinally." 

A Chicago Circle Mathematics graduate (B.3.)— 

'*UICC PlacCLunt Service was not worth a wooden nickel." 



A Chlca-o Circle En-lith jiraiuau (B.A.) — 

"Ihc UlCC placer..;2nt service \:as not very h>?lpful in finding 
cr.plo>T.-:::xt:; hovuver, oir.co thj tc^chin:; r.ari;ct is so tirht, 
this is unclutscandablu. I haJ pcrscr.aljv contacted +75 
school f.ystun:3. public and private, but received no offers— 
in fact, r.ost did net even reply, in desperation, I drove 
to local, indivicuai schools on-a day, trying to rcfay foot 
in somebody s dcor. I just happened to visit one school on 
the right day at the right tine. ..." 

A Chicago Circle Design graduate (B.A.)— 

"The Circle has been of no assistance to ne in anv aspect 
of jo> placement in r.y field. I should thinl: that they (the 
school) should take sera interest in its aluani." 

A Chicego Circle Physics graduate (B.S.)— 

"I believe the placement service at Circle vas very little 
help to me. It is too sajall to handle the great nunbers of 
graduating seniors." 

A Chicago Circle Economics graduate (B.S.)— 

"I think the Placecent Office wasted a lot of Tnv time by 
having people give interviews, representing conpanies that 
were not even hiring." 

A Chicago Circle Accounting graduate (B.S.) — 

"Placemcint Service at Circle was not very helpful to wintar 
quarter graduates." 

A Chicago Circle Physical Education graduate (B.S.)— 

"I found the Placement Service at Circle Campus to be of 
little help, and resorted to using other college placement 
bulletins through friends. .1 am still looking for a full- 
time posit ion I" 

A Chicago Circle Criminal Justice graduate (B.A.)— 

"Circle is desperately in need of a fimcttoninr placement 
of flee— perhaps they can be nudged with the survey." 
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Sorp ttrnduntog. hor.vver, credited tho ?3TCC""^nt services and staff with 
he^plir^. ihcr. to flr.J 3uit.iblc er.plovr.ent . 
A Chicaso Circle :'atallurgy graduate (B.S.) — 

•'The Univ. of 111. Placer.cnt Service provided ne with an 
opportunity to nect Gor.-.a 30 employers. As a result of these 
interviews I received 3 offers for erplcyr.ent. I chose 
the one x/hich seer.ed most pror.isins and aa presently very 
happy with ry present job. There is a great deal of praise 
due to Mr. Svala and his Placenent Service. Thanks." 

An Urbana Library Science graduate (M.S.)— 

"Although the Graduate Library School Placement Office did not 
find this job, I have to say that Miss Knishts has worked very 
hard to find something for ae in my ver^» limited geographical 
area. She has spared herself in no effort on ny behalf, and I 
want the University of Illinois to know how very much I appreciate 
her efforts." 

An Urbana Agricultural Science graduate (B.S.)-» 

"Dean Warren Vessels of the College of Agriculture is an 
excellent placeasnt advisor for the College of Agriculture. 
He is not only greatly beneficial to seniors but also very 
helpful to past graduates." 

An Urbana Teaching of Social Science graduate (M.A.T.)— 

*'I can't over-enphasise the help the Dean Waller gave ne in 
seeking a job. It was through his strong recocaendation 
that I was interviewed and hired." 

An Urbana Spanish Teaching graduate (B.A.)— 

"We have just moved to Washington two months ago. Before 
this I taught Spanish and French in an Illinois junior high 
school frcn January 1972 to January 1973. The U. of I. 
Placcuent Office infonned me of the position, and I was very 
satisfied wich the job." 



Another proup of graduates suggested that inorovod counseling^ 

could have helped then prepare for the world of work . 

An Urbana History graduate (£.A.)— 

"The pre-law advising was grossly inadequate and there were 
courses offered at the U. of I. that I vish 1 would have taken 
(such as Accounting), had I been advised to so so." 



An Urbana Ceolosy jraJuate (B.S.) — 

"The University ne«ds to r.^iko freshmen avare of v;hat fields 
Jobs arc readily avail..ble in. Vr.ybc ihoro should be more 
couaselins icr in:orosc3 :ir.d vocations. I cnjoveJ collcse 
and the vcrk tov:arU r.y dc^r^a but I r.ou realise' that it's 
all pretty useless and it's rather frustrating." 

A Chicago Circle Geography graduate (B.A.)«- 
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I would recor-.iend a four hour course in career 
choice and planning instead of a non-essential required course." 

A Chicago Circle Psychology graduate (B.A.)— 

"I think that there should be nore crphasis placed in college 
on making future plans— better guidance and counseling, 
courses with a more direct link to your future." 

A Chicago Circle Education graduate (B.A.)— 

"Many advisors at Circle seism to be unaware of the Job 
market in the Chicago metropolitan area. Therefore, they 
teem to steer people in the wrong direction." 

A Medical Center graduate (B.S.)— 

••University acadecic advisors naed to be more competent in 
counseling or guiding the student in knowledge of 
graduation requirements and in helping the student to 
explore a variety of course material for personal develop- 
nent . 

An Urbana Psychology graduate (B.S,)— 

... I have no salable skills to offer. I believe that 
people in liberal arts curricuiocs should be encouraged more 
•to take business courses so that their particular fields will 
be broader and in nore demand in today's society." 

A Chicago Circle Sociology graduate (B.S.)— 

••l feel 1 was not. advised enough in the 'men's' fields such 
as marketing. I an still very i'nterested in sociology but 
feci that it is not a practical major to go into right now 
unless one plans on getting a masters— even with a higher 
degree in soc, it is difficult to find a deccn.t Job." 

A Chicago Circle Chemistry graduate (B.S.)— 
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. . Try to get people in from Indus tr>», not as 
recruiters, but just os people vho have experience in the 
field. Let the students find out what industry work is ' 
really like. Then they can make a much r.orc knowledccable 
decision as to which woy they want to r.o after school, before 
they get a degree end still have time to change their minds." 



A Chlcaco Circle Speech graduate (3*A0*- 



••Had I received bwltwr counseling in tiy early dnvt; of colK»se, 
before I chcsu a r.ijrr, ♦.;ita t!io or.portunitics — or 1 z] \ of thon— 
explained to r;o rcgarJinc that najor, I could h:;ve, and surely 
would hnvct chos^en a r.ore profitable course of study 

A Chicago Circle German and Psychology graduate (B#AO~ 

••l think collcr^e advisors and administrators should have kept 
up-to-date on the d'ccrcngii^ v i.oed for teachers, and advised 
students accordir^sly* Ly 1970, che trend should have been 
apparent, and students nicht have ec:sily chosen alternate 
fields of study. X had to x:ait till xny last year to be 
informed that the liklihood of finding a Job in my field was 
•lim. • • 

An Urbana Zoology graduate (B.S.)*~" 

"Every fall aemester, each department (not college) should 
hold a sycposlui:: on job opportunities in its respective 
discipline. This could even be a token syinposiuni in which 
the head of the departcent gives a AO minute lecture on a 
Saturday luoming. These 8yr;posiuns should be open to all 
undergraduate and graduate students. Freshnen and sophomores 
wuld be better able to judge what field they should be in if 
they knew the job opportunities in thier respective fields." 



A number of graduates were frustrated by the job market they 
encountered . 

An Urbana Psychology graduate (B.A.) — 

"I feel that I wasted four years— since there are no job 
openings in the social science field without a nasters. I 
think it would be wise to reevaluate your curricula and trcdify 
so as to be more career oriented. Plan curricula so that the 
graduate can get a job with a B.A. instead of an M.A." 



An Urbana Psychology graduate (B.S.)— 

'Vith a college degree, one should be prepared to do something 
worthwhile. I wasn't I I was awfully luckv to get the job 1 
now have. Still, however, I had to be trained . • • • My 
education was a ^rcat ciind expansion and I wouldn't have 
missed the experience. 2ul it certainly did not qualify me 
for anything . Try to stop this from happening, please." 

A Chicago Circle Speech graduate (M.A.)— 

**1 have contacted over 200 Radio/Television stations over a 6 
state area with not one c«r.ployr.unt prospect. In addition, 
Z have applied at als;ost as tnatiy coIIl^.co ^Lc-eking a teaching 
position in Speech or Mass Corr.unications— also a negative 

response. • . •" 



A Chicago Circle Ifoic^y graduite (B.S.)— 

"Gradu^Jtin? riV.i honors as a Janes Scholar is not v;orth one . 

1 could not «.'.-. -et airnittod to nv Ai::;a Match's sraduato school. 
I i-ity thci^c jp^nd tir^c and r.cney nov: for a piece of paper 
Cdlici a "ccli.-;^' degree" unless they're exceptional — it means 
noLiiinij (i.e., c ialse value)." 

A Chicnso Circle Trench graduate (B.A.)— 

"I love r.y r..r:or (French) and probably would have chosen the 
Bar:.M field if I had to do it over. It's just a shcne that after 
4 ycnn. of scncji, I couldn't get a job doing what I've been 
prepared to do." 

A Chicago Circle Siology graduate (II. S.)— 

"I have been seeking employment in my field for 8 months now 
with no success. I'm at the point of giving it up for something 
else, anythirs, but no one will hire ne with a master's in 
biology. I can't do a thing with it. I almost feel that my 
•ix hard years of education have been a total failure. I wish 
I had those years back again!" 

A Chicago Circle English graduate (B.A.)— 

•*If I even so nuch as let myself think on this job (Janitor), 
I Pahe an error. 

I would only ^zo to a juniot college for a semester or so* 
College is a rip-off." 

A Chicago Circle Gemsn Education graduate (B.A.)— 

**I didn't realize that there were no teaching jobs available 
while I was in school. It's too bad—it's what I really 
want— even now." 

A Chicago Circle Sociology graduate (B.A.)— 

"I graduated in June of '72. I looked constantly for a job 
In social services for the next tv;o months. ... It was only 
through sheer luck that I found out abcut the position that I 
now have. I had applied, over the months, for 15-20 state and 
federal jobs, nnd got very good qualification ratings on 
alnort all of then:. I didn't feel that anyoody cvcd me a job 
just because T had a degree, but I was still sosicvhat bitter 
About hpw Insignificant my degree was in almost all the job 
hunting I did." 



A Chicago Circle Man::i;;;:..jr.t jradusti; (B,S.) — 

""orkin^ hard to iltain a 3.9 iivcr.-.r'O only ccr.^oundcd the 
idiocy of actalnin.'. a colle-^'j cvf-.rci in tiie fir.st pl:ice. ^'here 
were all tlv2 brilliant ranc^rclivTs vho bcllcwcd cbout the 
ncces:?ity of a tollc£.o da^i'^^-"* darini; the sunr.er of '72." 
(unc::;ployed) ^ 

A Chicago Circle Buisness Maaager.iout graduate (B.S.)— 

"Collcse is an utter vaste of tir.a as it prepares one for 
nothing but the theoretical v;orld. It would be wonderful 
if the world would be exactly as it states it should be 
in the text books. Since U. of I. students who have not 
been employed in the business world are ineiiperienced they 
have little possibility of getting any type of good 
position . . • . 

College .... vho needs it." 

A Chicago Circle Sociology graduate (B.A.)— 

"I vent to school after working for over two years so that 
I could obtain a Job that I enjoyed. I was of course 
disappointed that after ray graduation there was nothing 
available in practically every field. As a single woman 
I find it quite a struggle to survive." 

An Urbana Latin Education graduate (B.A.) — 

*'I have tried unsuccessfully to obtain a teaching position 
either in Latin education (my najor) of In library science 
(my minor field). I plan to try again this spring, but 
have very little hope of finding anything in this area. . . 

A ChiCE^ Circle ?zy2i\olocy Graduate (3.A. )— 

"I found ry college degree of no help. Vy instructors 
eppcrently v.ere .ui:;'.v-re or clo-ed their eyes to the 
fact thr.t 0 liJcrr-1 -.rts de.^ri-e re-Jis nothin;^ today 
es)ecittlly for :i •..or.r'n, even in "todry's suo) reily 
liberali.-cd jocict;/. I co- -'-^t of college list Mnrch 
in a drctu'n v.orld th^t v."^c scor. ch-ttercd •..•■.en 11 I 
could intervicv; for v;erc cleric* 1 T?0 3itior.2. I found 
cycelf tot-.lly *n oreo'^re'd, rnd 'i- for friends end 
&crur».intanses, '.I'.cy're in the snne ;o::ition is I." 

An Ui'cana :?iolo:y t^raduite (3.S. )— 

••I hn.vc con-jidvrod -oir.<- or. to .-o't ry !'.''•. in biolo^/, 
"but the field ir clorcd. There are n'.' ^ob openin'-a rt 
-jij* Icvcl. . • . '.'y jol) rir/.t no-.. rccui-CL- r.ctin- r.ore 
thrji :. i;i.:*h rchvoi diolcr.n.. i h: to to thir-: :t;.' four 
ycurc :;t collcje -..ere •.•.n.-.;tcc\, ".ut rf ♦'iid thry were." 
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Sop.e *»ydu*-.tcn e. •r*?rrpd oonceTn th"t they h^H little 



praotlorl er. ■ •risnoe t- they l^ft their fom"-l -tudie? for 

An Urbana Business graduate (r.S.)— - 

••Having rone strai^rht through college v.ith no ..oric 
troerience, I v.as nr.t "ble to find a job at .rr'Jduation 
althcurb I h ^d <'Ood i[?r.:des. • • • I lione pooedny to 
find a Job where I c?ji aapl;/ iriy education." 

An Urbana Sncrinesring ^^raduate ("Z, S. )— 

•••••• The Aero !}eoar ment v.-ould do v.ise to • • • • 

start a co-oo ?ror;ran (if it harn*t already) for 
en^fineering students to gain experience. *' 

An Urbane. Home Economics graduate (B.S.) — | 

**•••• Retail s:r.jors shouli h::ve « \vorlc-stud7 
progran. I v/as fortun;:te to have had job experience. • 

An Urbana Engineerinc graduate ('^•S. )— 

••The aumer cefore I accepted fliri-tiine eT-^plojTnent vdth 
9 I v."orl:ed as a sumer student engineer at 

» Base^ ur)on the industri-l experience 
acQiUired durinr the sunaaer job incicrted J^lbove, I v.lsh 
I v,t)uld hnve co-o?ed during college." 

A Chicago Circle Psycholo?::'^ graduate (T^.S. )— 

••If I v.iould have spent the A years /?ettin.T job experience, 
I trould :e much further ahead in the job ..orld. It is 
indeed unfortunate thr.t the grp betv;een college life ?uad 
job e::perifcnce is so great." 

A Chicago vircle IlenentarTiT Zducaticn Jrr-.iuate (3.A. } — 

••I believe th- 1 collc.rc ht.T not rightly jre-v;red me 
for ray •••orl:. This preparation v.-as gotten through 
aotuni job experience." 

An Urbpiiu Librai^' 3ci6nce ,':raduate (v., S. ) — 

••rtiicnevcr )cssibly students should be cnccurnred ( nd 
;iifled, if possible) to gr.ir. exicricnce in their oho.-.cn 
field prior to .Tr^iduntion. Volunteer vorl: should -^von 
be considered to ret th:^t extra edge in the job rr^rltet. 
Cn-tlie-job-trviRin- frlso fi'lc t-ie g-.p bctv.een the 
cls.^-8ro03 nd rc-lity— r^. ehcc.-.ing dicorc vrncy exists. . 
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An UrLtuir. 7in'nce ^-'''i'-is.tc (:*.'!.A. }— 

"I was an zle to find '. job • n^rhcre in the iraition 
I v.i.i 3* e -in -—finance. ..lirt I nv-^e^'e'. v.n.s eiiierience. 
I :n n'^-.v r.--in r-riously -rJ. -^otivcly ceeltin?- t josition 
in i'injtncisi .T.=n2;:*-r.€nt v.hiie r^.ininr crneri.-nse in rjy 
•)rer.ent job no cost account- nt. ..." 

A Ohio:'.::© Circle Industrial 3esisn i:radu?.te (''^.A.)— 

"I li ve been see-in-^ ». .)ro -.;ct desi/rn — -le-irn dr-'.fting 
l)ositicr. ever cince i'inichin.^ schoo". in Au'^ast, 1?72. 
I'm /er:* sat' sf led v.ltl: hr vin^ ;3ee-. r ole to "jonolete 
my education nd .fret isy "^.A. :at .:.s for nricing a 
successful cu.reer cf ry life Z v.ould h-ve been ';3etter 
off tr-rtin^r ::s a desi/jn dr:ftin5 apprentice right from 
hi;*;Ii TvChcol. By nov; 1 v.-oulf. ii:.ve five ye;«TS einerieneei 
imd thr.t's '.vhct 'jo\x need — e:;?erience. " 

Sore -r-idu-tes cor.plained th.^t their -^err'eF. were not 

held :'n hi^h fst-'er. c:r society or emloyers. 

An Urbsna Sociology ^'rs.aiisite (".A. )— 

"As n cc'lle^e .-rraducte, eT.T>loyer8 seen to believe I am 
unfit for v.ork. In short, I fir. disorininated against." 

An Urbrjfir, Teaching of Social Studies graduate (!'.A. )— - 

". . • . In th business v.orld, disor-irinr-tion • • • • 
usually f.rcec ^onen into lov>-:>cyinc» non-thinlcing 
jobs, even thouirh they are c.o'^ble cf h-^ndlin.*? more 
difficult jobs. There are no Sroftssional v.Tomerf in 
this office—only secretarial nd clerical 'rirls',** 

An Urb/nr. Social Welfare graduate (B.S)— 

"I'y ctlucation v.as not " heli, »ut a hinlr?nce. It v/as 
no help in scttinr . job re'uirin? a college de{rree. 
It •. crj c hindrance in r.">?lyin.5 for jobs of '•. lov.ep 
educational level. \,ur.t is rour '.orthj' institution 
doinj foi ne and people lil:e ne?" 

A Chica£;o Circle Corrounications ;trraduato (3. S. )— 

"Due to the relative rice in b'ue oo 11 rir* salaries, 
a ooller-: degree is now hi^h y overrated. It is no 
'longer the key to succf.ss, middle class, or even 
ilercrnt •.orl:in^ conditions. I rr? dir.mpointod to 
find other oov.or::ern ^ndf/r less ^rc:-cure, tnioyin/? 
le:jt= resicnniyility, nd often ec.minr more thrjn cy 

deprecd position." 



A Chioaco Circle 3iolo^ graduate (n*A*)— 

**I h-.ve been turned dovm for jobs "because of 
oollefre de.-reo ( r:rr.t?ii: te ith honors) v.hich made 
me overc.uallf led* • • • " 

An Urbtwa Em:ineerin,7 ^'radur.te (!'. 1. )— 

"If I could do it over n^nin v.ith my nresent •:nov;ledr"e, 
I thinl: I v.culd stron-l.y consider foreiToin*: the college 
education, rodv's society does not seen to aonreciate 
an educstion. I so;:;etirie3 sujervise construction v.orlcera 
v/ho receive twice as nuch nonet:. r:/ rev/r.rd :iS I." 

An Urbana Psycho locy a-raduate (l.S,)— 

"Ihployers aren't interested in college graduates. 
Could have found a job faster if not a graduate -nd with 
high school boo^t-ceepin^. . . 



Soce "ryduotes gur-^estftd thp.t educati'nal -^rorr^ns oup'ht 
to tcl:e into account the eni->lo''.'ngnt n?.rl:et rhich rost rrrdur.tes 
vdll face . 

A Chica^jo OH role Chenistry graduate (B.S.)— 

"There is need to restracture curriculuns so that they 
fit better into the real v.crld "nd industry. This r/ey, 
v;hen a .person fini .hes college, he v.ill be more a^t to 
fit in imediately and get a job sooner." 

An Urbana Aeronsuticril Inrineer 5r:.duate • S. )— 

"I v.ould eugrest frreater cooperation V»et\':een industry 
and the University. It secnis lilzr the basic courses 
ta-;ght et th: U. of I. rre v.r'y behind v.hat is necessazy 
for ans-lysis in industry. ..." 

A Chicago CJirsls Ilistoiy .Traduite (LA. )— 

"Higher education rrust sntioioate the future 
emoloyr.er.t need.'? of its students.' Useless decrees, 
or rather r.is-ti:r.ed derrreec, are v.-orse than none at 
•11 in the ore sent job narliet. ..." 

An Urbcaa I.'uolear In^incering grr.duate (i.'. 3. )— 

"T»;ere should be r.-ich rrore er. h-sis placed on coordi- 
nation f source. .or., to th-: ncc-dc of indu.-jtr:.'. Since 
nsoct in-.untri 'l jobs le-.d ulti.r.itely to corporate profitsf 
the er.)loyee ill .:e doinr >rj3tic:;l .or.: r-.thcr thsn 
sitting in a cu-.;ioal - nd dreanin.j up nev. ideas. . . • 



An Url>.-an Nuclear Encineerirv? errr.dur.te (:%3. )— (o-nt«d) 



This information does not «3ply to my o^eolfio 
denartnent, .^ut is a eeneral trend that. I hr^'.d 
observed." 

A Chioaeo Oirole Ilarlcetine '^rrduate (3.3.)— 

"I 2ja now & si?.lesin2R. In the four yenro thnt I 
attended coll£{:e 3 hours v.ere spent gn oerconal 
selling, oince the nrjority of n-irketinar majors 
go into sales, grer.ter coverts of thz studj' of 
sales seems like -jn intelligent approach." 

A Chioaco Oirclo Element aiy I duo&tion graduate (3.A. )— 

"Circle his very fev. courses thnt relate to r.ctual 
classroom teohnirues. They need soiencfe method 
courses, math method -courses snd a more ■beneficial 
reading course. ..v this I mean shoring? you hov; to 
reach the minds of the varied personalities in your, 
class. 9heir courses are much too idealistic. . . •" 

An Urbana I.athenstics ^jraduate s. ) — 

"The ::ath ourri :ulun r.t U. of I. is theoj^' orient ed« 
I find -yself behind people v.ith more practical math 
education. ..." 

A Ohicago Circle L^isrineering gr^^duate (--.s. )— 

"I wish the courses pertinent to oractical enrrineers 
were offered s.t Circle ^Jvams. 

An Urban « Oeraaics ^n^rineerinr (jradaate (U.S. )— 

"I feel th'jt a cooer-^tive r.turiy oro^raa composed 
of both academic -nd industrial eler.ents is esjooi-lly 
needed in the tschnictl fields cf stady. ... "recently 
fe'..er zz\di fev.er students have been ?.ble to find rammer 
v«r:: in -n industry related to their m--jor field cf 
stady. 

Therefore, I '..ould lil:e to propose 2 curriculum in 
v.hich credit v.ould be rffgyeP for a -err.ester or 
possibly a year cf v/or^: in a non-r.cademic setting 
related to the major field of study.". 



Finally, soro r i\-;Ju.it.p?; st'f <'P5; t>. 'd that n cr'llcpj rducPtion ourht 

to focus tipor. cultural c:\d inaturationnl nurrorcc:. rot orcupatlon.il onos . 

An Urbana Zoolo^^y graduate (B.S.)— ♦ 

"I don'tj feel tho worth of a col]opt» decree can be measured in 
teres of incorio bracket. There is nothinp. vrong in having a 
populallcr. of tradoi;7-.en with LAS backgrounds. That "the market 
Is flooded with college craJu::tes" is no reason for decreasing 
subsidies;, public or private, to collcccs and universities," 

An Urbana Journalisai graduate (M.S.) — 

"Acadetnic major has really very little to do vith rerforntng 
A job, although v:ottir.^ a job is influenced by it. Understanding 
what you vant to do (goals) is a far greater influence on 
success than any acadenic training • Eecoriiug 'educated' is 
more important, (and r.ore difficult) than beconiing 'trained'." 

A Chicago Circle Sociology graduate (6.A.)~* 

"There is nothing wrong in acquiring a good LAS background. 
Relevance, per se, in a Job will cone as soon as you are 
trained. ..." 

A Chicago Circle Philosophy graduate (B.A.)— 

"I don't think you can really be of nuch aid to LAS students. . 
Most people I kno:^ went to college just for the sake of getting 
an education. I studied philor>ophy because I wanted to learn it. 
I doubt whether nany students errpect to get jobs in the field 
they studied, because the jobs just aren't there. The najor 
concern of a college should be to teach students co respect and 
utilize their own intellect, not necessarily to earn monay, but 
to develop their personalities so that they can become self- 
Motivated. The rest follows from that." 

A Chicago Circle Kistor>' graduate (B.A.)— 

"I see no need for a change in the liberal arts curriculun — it 
was more than sufficient— the I'ICC is the best school fcr. the 
ttaturing of the stud£:nt and the develcpiacnt of social conscience," 

A Chicago Circle Engliiih graduate (B.A.) — 

"In v.iew of the 'overproduction' of collcr.c graduates and the low 
esteem in which dcif.'.rc'cs seen to be held nowad:^ys, I .-in well aware 
that I may never work in a field even rcr.otcly connected with oy 
studies in English literature,... "et, if 1 could repeat college, 
X almost certainly v.'ouid folio-.; the sor.cs prc;:r"::i of study that 
I choyc t'.:o or three ycarr. ci-.o. Tor thcs-i studies ,?ave r.c a true 
appreciation for the beauty of life, soixthinr quite unr.-.MSurablc 
by standards of financial reward or 'e:iccutive-levcl' jobs," 
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A Chicago Circle Sociology graduate (B.A.) — 

if 

"Even now, that I am working, I do not consldor college 
vocational training. It was £or growth and experience, 
not regret It." 



Dvif 



lh# Vnivcrvltv of U;i*.i"i* iJ. vil.illy c<)ft«:i»rni:a with the cm^rs i>f It:; r.rinl»i.»t«?i| pnrtlcul.irly In thin |u?f<o4 nt 
% tlu*»t »vj l.'yf.».»r inr..U. p.irv k»l .1 ^t'jJv re; uliut rtti t It.ul ir rlM»ic» tw i.u;.'.« gt,cnt «.i.:»i|ti:,rr., nt > tha IV7^ r.l.J.tiMtr-* 
•re briu.t ,ufv.-.» i, I uT.- iu .Mi piiij .if.a itiuiu tM:; bfi*( rtUij»tldrin.:ltw. The Intorr ition >uu proviUu wlU bo 
•f |r«::4t rw4^ to iKs Uau'.r^iCy iu in* cuuicuiAC pUnr.lnt;* 



//John R. Coil 



U y^ut- ptc.i'\tt pi'incipai activity^ 
inciviU;M »: ?;.'>«-L.nt 
4 n Hotviajkcv • 



$ □ Other (Specif y)_ 



3 Q itM^«nt 



tl. 



At present 
«ri yc'tu 
(Check rui^' C!. • 
A» •» or c bT-ii' 



». r.nt U yaur Jtili tltli^T ^ . „ 
b* U*4i.it «re your pt^^ic.liMl dutU^?_ 



e* What Itf the n.»r.e ol yon* eirf lover? 

4* In vhat flal4 or Ir.duntry Iv yAur vaploynent?^ 



A. □ titploycilt ^( 



0* Which 0410 ol the follcuin>i htlpcd ydu nofit to sucure your present job? 
iQy. of t. pUvttm ssrvlee a QJ) Friend or relation 

3 □ tour U. oC T. aJvinur 4 □ U. of it ln»trunor(e) 

$Q Other (lipttclfy)^ 

I* U thle your first erploymjnt since graduation? I C] 2 Q 

g« Are you •atployed In tlUnoiu? I D ^ 
h. Po you worK full*tlre? I Q Yee a □ Ko 

He^ helpful hj» your colW^^e Mjor be«n in your epeeific Job duties? 

4 □ JJJ*"** 3 □ Soeie*il*at 2 □ Very little I □ Not «t all 
fEKDlain) ■ 

J. Ulative to your education^ bact^nroundt hcv eatisfied are you with your current job? 
4 □ 4.5[*** 3 □ i^owwhat a □ V4:fy little 1 □ Not at all 



vet e«ptcyrd, 
I. □ but acoUrn 
MP loyr.cn t? 



[a* What type of erployetnt are you stole in|t?_^ 



I b* Pj you prcfwt ^n tllinuis location? I QJVes 
I C» !iow ).6nc hav« you been seeking eaploywent? 

C* QNot tttaplby«dt and not orekinfi er.pto/»ent? 

lit* If you ere at present attcn-lir.;; tcnooi*«* 
What institution? 



aQHo 



•oaths 



b. What fiold of study? 

ft* for what decree (U any)? ^ 



d« Aft you attendini; full-ti^ts? 1 Q Yes 

VhAt degrees Jo you hold? 
Dcerec te.ir 



tnfjtiriittnn 



Major 
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V* Whftt would you do If you could rtyc'tt vour colUfT.e c«trcur? 

iQfiiU.jv/ ti.t^ u.iTc colUr.c stuOy pro'.tafi 2 D J**^* uttcrnJ college 

3 P ChoOi.o « dlif'.r. nt colli'f.v st'ily pronraa (Kxfiliin) 



Vt» Wbot 1ft yuur Aoci.il ntcutity n*ur.bk.r? □ □□ □□ □□□□ 

tU. W!iflt is your arx-mrtt.il Kt.nui.? 1 Q M ilt-SlnrJ*? a Q -Hat rit-d 

3 □rrnlU-:^^n^•le 4 Q rcr..lc-*?irricd 

Vltl. \i you hfive n i». «<rhirr ritiitlu »tc» pU .'^K rir ictihe 



(jt.iet'i (i>;'»*) 



